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FOREWORD 


Raj'put — what romance, nobility, and glamour are 
not woven round the name Rajput which represents the 
quintessence of chivalry in the history of Mediaeval India! 
Their wonderful bravery, their heroic sacrifices, their 
regard for honour and troth have set a stamp upon the 
Rajput warriors which distinguishes them as a class from 
the rest of the folk in India for about a millennium after the 
death of Harshavardhana. In the nobility of spirit and 
reckless self-sacrifice the heroic knights of Mediaeval Europe 
can hardly surpass the warriors of Rajasthan who peer out 
from the pages of Tod’s Annals. No doubt they had their 
vices too. Their narrow-mindedness, their, clan-spirit, their 
internecine quarrels, their inability to make a stable com- 
bination, their haughtiness, their recklessness of conse- 
quences have earned them the condemnation of miodern 
writers. But were not these faults present among king 
Arthur’s knights of Britain, the Visigothic knights of 
Spain, the Erankish knights of Gaul, the Lombard knights 
of Italy, the Saxon knights of Germany, and even with 
that pink of warriors, the Norman knights of Mediaeval 
Europe? Simiilar conditions in Europe and India gave rise 
to similar problems and similar classes. The fall of the 
Roman Empire, the invasions of the Huns, the wanderings 
of the Teutonic hordes, and the coming of Islam produced 
factors in Europe not unlike those which were witnessed in 
India after the fall of the Gupta Empire. If India was 
overwhelmed by Muhammadan conquerors and Europe was 
saved, the blame need not go to the Rajput fighters alone. 
The Pratiharas of Rajputana can claim equal credit with 
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the Prankish dynasty of Charles Martel in stemming the 
first tide of Arab victories, though unfortunately the name 
of the Indian Tours is forgotten. But where was the uni- 
fying influence of Papacy in India; where was the crusad- 
ing spirit in Indian religions to meet the combative faith 
of the Turkish invaders; where were the unending streams 
of meny high and low, monks and laymen, flinging them,- 
selves recklessly upon the enemy for the cause of the Indian 
Church and Holy places at a time when there was no national 
consciousness to bring about cohesion in the ranks of the 
quarrelsome knights? To make matters worse, in India 
the reaction of the Huna and Muhammadan invasions 
made the fissiparous tendencies of the caste system more 
rigid and more confusing than before. The difference in 
the fates of Mediaeval Europe and India is not due to any 
intrinsic superiority of the European knighthood to the 
Rajput. 

India is naturally proud of the Rajput and his achieve- 
ments, just like a beautiful flower in the coiffure of a lovely 
maiden or a precious diamond in the crown of a mighty 
monarch. Who would like to dissect the flower to determine 
its species and origin, or to dissolve the diamond to find its 
relation to coal? Yet scientists cannot be restrained from 
such analytical investigations which are revolting to the 
poet, philosopher and artist. Indian culture gives preference 
to the latter classes, and hence science has not been able to 
keep pace with poetry, philosophy and art in this country. 
Ethnologists cannot resist the temptation of investigating 
the origin of Rajput, but the science of ethnology is not 
agreeable to the taste, culture and tradition of India. The 
Rajput has done his part well as a noble Kshatriya, as a 
defender of cow and Brahmin.’ He must have originated 



from the arms of the Creator, and as such must be descended 
from one or other of the earliest Kshatriya families of the 
ancient world, beeause caste is coeval with creation. Why 
seek to disturb the placid contentment of the people brought 
about by the law of Karma and the Pumsha origin of caste ? 
But scholars like Tod, Campbell, Jackson, Hoernle, etc., 
coming with the scientific spirit of the West, thought 
differently, and they found supporters among Indians. 

The most distinguished of the Indian scholars to attri- 
bute a foreign origin to some at least of the Eajput clans is 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, whose writings on the subject a 
quarter of a century ago produced a most disturbing effect 
upon the traditional beliefs and conceptions of the last half- 
millennium. Champions of orthodoxy like Pandit G. H. 
Ojha and Mr. C. V. Valdya have not been slov/ to 
enter the lists for attacking the theories of Dr, Bhandar- 
kar and re-establishing the Pauranic origin of the Rajput 
families with arguments on scientific lines. The dust and 
din, of fighting have not yet subsided and the issues remain 
more confused than ever. 

A most puzzling point is the name itself. Raj- 
put as a special caste name is not mentioned in 
the earlier law books and in the lexicon, of Amara. 
Even the Chalukyas, Pariharas, Paramaras and Chauhanas, 
who are regarded as the pink of Rajput race, did not call 
themselves Rajput in the heyday of their power. Kamala- 
kara Bhatta writing in the seventeenth century traces the 
Rajput from a Kshatriya-Sudra union. Some of the 
later Puranas, like the Brahniavaivartapurdnam, get the 
Rajput as the issue of Kshatriya-Karana parents. Mufcunda- 
rama in his Chandimangala composed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Bengal speaks of a Rajput as a low-born fellow who 
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wants to masquerade as a Kayastha. Even in modern 
times “Eajput is a word which is indeed used some- 
times in common parlance to denote the illegitimate sons of 
Rajput chiefs.” (Vaidya, Hist, of Med. India, Vol. II. p. 44). 
Then' one of the thirty six clans of the Rajput race is Huna. 
At the same time the Rajputs would not recognise the other 
Kshatriyas outside the circle of their thirty six clans. The 
confusion is not lessened by the want of unanimity re- 
garding the thirtysix names. What is the wonder then that 
‘twelve Rajputs have thirteen cooking stoves’ to preserve 
the purity of caste ? 

Secondly, the origins of various Rajput families are 
shrouded in a bewildering mass of conflicting mythical 
stories. Thus the Chauhanas and the Chalukyas give con- 
tradictory stories about their origins in their inscriptions. 
The Chandellas sometimes trace a Brahmin origin and also 
claim a Rathore pedigree. The Pariharas oscillate between 
a Brahmin lineage from Harichandra and descent from the 
famous hero Lakshmana of the Ramayana. The stories 
about the ancestry of Bappa Rawal, the founder of the 
Guhilot dynasty of Mewar, are no less bewildering. 
Of course, from time to time ingenious attempts were 
made to effect reconciliation between different versions, as 
may be perceived in 'EilhB.TxSi^ VikTamdnkadevacharitam-, 
or to create a standard version like the Agnikula legend 
in supersession of the old contradictory stories current. 
Similar process of standardisation is observed in the 
ancient Roman history; but while in Rome the collabora- 
tions of Greek scholars, the creation of a united Roman 
nation, and the formation of a single Mediterranean empire 
rendered the work successful, in India with her political 
and racial differences accentuated by barbarian invasions 
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and religious divisions it made confusion worse confounded 
by only adding to the existing number of legends without 
succeeding in supplanting the older ones. 

The Indian custom of reciting gotra and pravara nsiTn.es 
has not helped matters; rather it has revealed the incon- 
sistencies of various genealogical accounts. Gotra and 
pravara names of the kingly families are not by themselves 
very reliable anchorsheets for fixing origin and descent. 
If Ravana the Rakshasa king could be acknowledged as a 
descendant of a well-known Brahmin sage Pulastya, and 
some of the Kirata barbarians were called Atreyas and 
Bharadvajas, as is known from the Mdrkandeya Purdnam, 
57, 39-40, or the Harita w as grouped with the Mlechchha and 
Kirata {Rdmdyana, Balakanda, ch. 55), how could the 
reciting of gotra and pravara names prevent the Hinduized 
foreigners from claiming descent from Vedic Rishis 
and kings? The Brahmin law-givers recognised distinction 
between ejarma and between good castes and un- 

touchable castes, but never between Indian and foreigner ; 
and a foreigner of martial habit adopting the language 
of the Ary as and paying respect to Brahmins would 
be given a higher status in society than even the 
Indian Vaisyas and Sudras. The Sakas, Yavanas, etc. 
were Kshatriya disciples of Vasishtha and degraded by 
king Sagara, or were descended fromi some of the cursed 
sons of king Yayati, or were born from: the different parts 
of the body of the cow Nandini to fight the army of Visva- 
mitra, according to Pauranic tradition. They were group- 
ed together with such Indian tribes as the Dravidas, 
Paundras, Cholas, Eeralas, etc., many of whom have since 
been admitted into the Brahmanical social system with 
appropriate gotras and pravaras. If not any other, the 
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gotras axidt. ‘pvavaras oi the Yayati and Vasistha families 
were thus oj)en to the foreign barbarians if they only cared 
to adopt. The law-books, too, recognised them as Vrdtyas 
and therefore reclaimable as Kshatriyas. Moreover, the 
dictum that the p'ravara of a king should be that of his 
priest and the use of Dvyamushyayana (double) gotra 
names have only increased the confusion. 

Another factor for consideration is the sudden emer- 
gence of new families and new names displacing the 
traditional ones in the period of turmoil caused by 
the irruptions of the Scythians, Yuehchis and Hunas. The 
old dynastic and tribal names of Northern India such as the 
Purus, Malavas, Ikshakus, Chedis, Maury as, etc. have pass- 
ed into oblivion or insignificance, and the stage is filled all 
on a sudden with Pratiharas, Chauhanas, Solankis, Para- 
maras, Rathors, Chandellas, etc., names which are unknown 
to the Indian literature up to the time of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Bhasa and Kalidasa, buf which maintain a political con- 
tinuity of Hindu India from the eighth century till the 
present time. The break in the continuity of tradition 
after the Guptas is apparent even to a casual reader of 
Indian history. Again, what has become of the continual 
streams of invaders from the north-west during the first six 
centuries of the Christian era ? We know from the exam- 
ples of Rudradamana Sf5aka and Vasudeva Kushana how 
they were Hinduized and completely Indianized. Even an 
orthodox law-giver like Manu acknowledges the foreign 
invaders like the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas, etc., as 
Kshatriyas gone astray because they ceased to observe the 
precepts of the Sastras. The reclamation of such people is 
not regarded as impossible. Both literary and epigra- 
phic evidences are not wanting to show that matrimonial 
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con,nections were cheerfully entered into with the Hinduized 
foreigners by the acknowledged Kshatriya princes of 
India and that such connections were not regarded as 
ignoble. 

These are some of the grounds which have been used 
by the European scholars and their Indian supporters for 
questioning the Indian origin of many modern clans. And 
their easiest prey has been the Gurjara or Gujar. 
From Gurjara to Pratiharat from Pratihara to Chalukya, 
Chauhana, and Paramara, the circle goes on widen- 
ing till Vincent Smith supposes that all the principal 
ruling Eajput families in the ninth and tenth centuries 
were either sprung from foreign conquerors from the 
north-west or descended from Hinduized aborigines like the 
Gonds and Bhars. The sweeping generalisations naturally 
met with counter attacks from the orthodox camp. The 
dearth of historical materials makes the task of finding 
weak spots in the opponent’s argument and employing 
negative evidence rather easy. But when it comes to cons- 
truction on the demolition of the opponent’s work the latter 
regains his vantage point for hitting back. From various 
circumstances it may not be difficult to raise a suspicion 
about the genealogical claims of the Chalukyas, for ins- 
tance ; but to prove their origin from the barbarian Chulik 
or Sulki is as difficult as to trace their unbroken descent from 
Pauranic sages and kings. The subject, therefore, affords 
scope for more intensive research and scientific discussion 
than have hitherto been devoted to it by scholars. 

An interesting account of the divisions of the Kshatri- 
yas is given in Ananda Bhatta’s Valldlacharitam, which 
was written in 1510 A.D. and which reproduces in extenso 
the Vydsa-Puranam by Bhatta Simhagiri, the spiritual 



guide of king Vallalasena of Bengal in the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. “Hearing from the mouth of his mother that a 
Brahmana has killed his father, he (Subhauma) with eyes 
glowing like the sun proceeded to extirpate the Brahmanas 
and made the earth devoid of Brahmanas for twenty-one 
times. Therefore in the Kaliyuga no Brahmana sprnng 

from the mouth of Brahma is to be found The son of 

Arjuna, Subhauma, conquering the Brahmanas assumed 
the title of Jayadhvaja. Then the Brahmana females 
desirous of progeny courted the Kshatriyas. This gave rise 
to the tribes Kadamba, Pallava and others.” (Ch. XI) . “The 
Pandavas, the Pauravas, Vaudhas, Sahasrarjuna-Haihaya, 
Chandratreya (Chandella), Kalachuri, Ratta, Yadava, 
Tomara, Kausika, Kaukura, and Kusya belong to the lunar 
race. Ikshakus, Nikumbhas, Mauryas, Sagaras, Kach- 
chhapaghatas, Raghavas, Gobhilas (Guhilots), and Gahad- 
valas belong to the solar race. Chahamanas (Chauhanas), 
Mallas, Chhindas, Chapotkatas, Chaulukyas, Silaras, 
Hunas are sprung from the arm of Brahma. The powerful 
Paramaras were born from a sacrificial fire-pit. Salukikas 
and Sendrakas are the descendants of Kadru.” (Ch. XVIII).. 
“From' Brahmana in Kshatriya women was born Chhetri 
who is also called Rajaputra.” (Ch. XXVII). This account 
takes cognisance of the Agnikula story only with regard to 
the Paramaras, while the Chandella, Ratta, Kachchhapa- 
ghata, Guhilot, and Gahadvala clans of the Rajput race are 
traced from the lunar and solar lines. The Chauhanas and 
Chaulukyas together with the Silaras and Hunas are treated 
as pure Kshatriyas of the original stock sprung from the arm 
of Brahma and the Salukikas who may be identified with 
the Sulkis are said to be related to the Nagas, being born of 
Kadru. On the other hand, the Rajput is described as the 
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issue of a Brahmana father and Kshatrija mother. These 
statements, though not of much value as historical facts, 
may be used by one to drive a nail into' the Agnikula theory 
and the identification of the Chalukya with the Sulki, and 
also to trace a Brahmfanical descent for sonie of the Rajput 
elans. 

In this connection we are led on to the word 
Brahma-Kshatra or Brahma-Kshatriya. Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar in his article on the Guhilots in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V. No. 6. tries to establish 
a Brahmana origin of the Guhilots of Mewar and defines 
Brahma-Kshatra people as those who originally belonged 
to the Brahmana caste but later exchanged their priestly 
for martial pursuits. The Vallala-charitam, however, ex- 
plains the term as denoting one in w'hose family were bom 
in ancient times both .Brahmanas and Kshatriyas. Thus the 
lineage of Vallalasena is traced back through the famous 
hero Karnasena of the M ahabJiaraf a io ]^mg Vali who was 
the progenitor of the Valeya Brahmanas, and Valeya Ksha- 
triyas. Some of the Puranas, e.g., Harivamia XXXII, 
Vishnu Purdna IV. 18, used the expression in connection 
with this family of Vali and Karna. Bhatta Simhagiri, how- 
ever, in order to strengthen still further the Brahmana 
connection of the Sena kings relates that one of their ances- 
tors Virasena had married a Brahmana girl, Somata by 
name, and that, therefore, in their veins flowed the blood of 
both Brahmana and Kshatriy a. It shows that even in the 
twelfth century the word Brahma-Kshatriya hacf become 
a source of puzzle to the genealogists and that various 
meanings were suggested to explain the word. I cite this 
only to convey an idea of the great caution which is 
required to make use of materials from the genealogical 
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records of the princely families and their relations with 
Brahmana sages of the Vedic times. 

The author of the book has showed great zeal 
and energy in collecting and examining all relevant mate- 
rials for. the purpose and has honestly tried to deal with the 
theories and viewpoints of those with whom he feels unable 
to agree. In view of the difficulties besetting the subject 
there will remain at least for sometime to come diSerences 
of opinion on some vital points regarding the origins of the 
Rajput clans. Yet the reader, whether he agrees with the 
author or not, would no doubt admire his industry and 
learning, and his courage and method in attacking. some of 
the most baffling problems of Indian social history. Let us 
pray that truth may ultiznately triumph. 


Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
August 6, 1936. 


N. K. Dutt 



PREFACE 

“Why? They are the descendants of our ancient 
kings”^ — is the common answer given by the Hindus 
to a query about the origin of the Rajputs: the idea 
seems to be so deep-rooted and unquestionable to them. 
The social prestige enjoyed by the Rajput princes as the 
descendants of epic kings throughout the length and 
breadth of India is so great and unique that even 
Mandhata, Sri Ramachandra or Sri Krsna perhaps 
had not such an unquestionable sway over the Hindus 
in their lifetimes. Let the modern historians like 
Col. Tod, Mr. Jackson, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and 
others refute and tell them that they are not so, 
but are Scythians, Gurjaras or Nagata Brahmanas in 
disguise, the general Hindu population will not even lend 
them their ears however strong their arguments might be. 
And, indeed, the history of the Rajputs is so brilliant as 
to challenge comparison with that of any nation of any time, 
and so thoroughly Hindu that to own them as their dearest 
ones^is only natural and to link them with the ancient epic 
heroes is but complimentary. In these series I shall try to 
discuss the historical evidence regarding the origin, growth, 
culture and creed of the Rajputs. 

Ballads and legends were the main sources available 
when Col. Tod took up the task of constructing the Rajput 
history. But these ballads could not take him beyond the 
eleventh century and he had to observe about the 
Chalukyas, “Though we cannot trace the history of this 
branch of the Agniculas to such periods of antiquity as the 
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Paramara or Chohan, it is from the deficiency of materials, 
rather than any want of celebrity, that we are unable to 
place it, in this respect, on a level with them.” This was 
the condition of the history of the Chalukyas more than a 
century ago when Col. Tod made his remark in 1829. But 
when the Government of India under-took the task of cons- 
tructing a well-documented and reliable history of India 
with zeal and earnestness, abundant historical materials 
began to be discovered. Brilliant works of Drs. Biihler, 
Fleet, Keilhorn, Hultzsch, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Rice, Mr. 
Forbes, Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
Major-General Sir Alexander Cunningham and others 
placed abundant material at the disposal of the historians 
and very soon it became evident that of all the ancient 
dynasties the Chalukyas had left us the greatest number of 
inscriptions and other reliable evidences. Today it can 
be clearly stated that they were the greatest patrons of the 
post-Buddhist Hindu Renaissance and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Rewa can well claim to be the representative 
of the oldest ruling dynasty not only of India but of the 
whole world. They were the patrons of the great scholars 
like Bilhana, Vijnanesvara, Pompa, and Hema Chandra. 
“The chiefs of Rewah have always been great supporters of 
literature; while several have been good scholars in Sans- 
krit and Hindi, and they extended their patronage to 
persons noted for their learning giving them grants of land 
to induce them to settle in the state.” 

In the present volume I have discussed only the origin 
of the dynasty. It has appeared to m;e that the History of 
Ancient India has badly suffered from misconcep- 
tion and needs to be rewritten. 1 clo not know 
whether my readers will agree with me, but I have ventured 
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to put it before them well documented. That is my only 
apology. 

The question of gotra and 'pravara has proved to be a 
Babylonish jargon to most of the modern antiquarians and 
excepting Pandit G. H. Ojha, Mr. C. V. Vaidya and a very 
few others, their consideration has been discarded as 
useless. But the fact that they have been so often mentioned 
in the inscriptions is enough to state that they should be 
thoroughly discussed. The question is no doubt very 
puzzling. But with patience and perseverance a satis- 
factory solution is possible. I have used their evidence in 
a chapter but want of space did not allow me to discuss 
it thoroughly. However, I shall try to discuss the question 
in a separate volume at my earliest opportunity. 

I take this opportunity to express my great indebted- 
ness and thanks to His Highness Sir Gulab Sing Ju Deo 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., the Bandhavesa Maharaja 
Shaheb of Eewa for helping me in publishing the book. 
Like his great ancestors to their contemporary scholars, His 
Highness has been very kind to the present author. But 
I have to bring my work to light with a heavy heart and 
great regret. My great well-wisher Dewan Bahadur Pandit 
Janki Prasad M.A., LL.B., Late Adviser to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Rewa, is no more. In spite of my best 
efforts and endeavours, the stagnant atmosphere of India 
made it impossible for me to bring the book out of the press 
in time to present him with a printed copy, and today my sole 
consolation is that he knew what was going to be printed 
in these pages. May his soul rest in peace ! May cordial 
thanks are due to the Political Member of the State Council, 
Rewa, to Pjof . A . H. Nizami of the Rewa College, and to its 
Vice-Prin'cipal Dr. J. K. Das Gupta for his help and advice. 
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I offer my hearty thanks to Dr. H. C. Eay Chauclhury, 
the Cariiiichffil Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture of the University of Calcutta for going 
through the manuscript in spite of his great pre- 
occupations. Almost the whole of the present work was 
carried out in the Imperial Library, Calcutta. My sincere 
thanks to Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, B.A., F.L.A., the 
Librarian, Mr. S. Kumar, the Superintendent, and the 
staff of the Library for their cordial co-operation. Mr. 
Kumar’s help as the living Catalogue of the Library was very 
valuable. My thanks are also due to Rai Bahadur Rama 
Prasad Chanda, the authorities and the Librarians of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, and of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern 
Circle, for the great help I had from their Libraries. I am 
indebted to Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan for supply- 
ing me some rare books and to Mr. J. C. Ghosh for bringing 
to my notice the information of the foot note 187 and for 
several suggestions. My sincere thanks are due to Mr. S. C. 
Chakravarty, Prof. S. C. Ghosh, Mr. R. C. Adhikari and 
Mr. C. C. Das Gupta for their help in various ways. 

To my esteemed friend, Dr. N. K. Dutt, I owe a great 
deal. It is for his help, encouragement and advice that the 
book has grown to what it is now. In spite of his great pre- 
occupations, he went through the manuscript and the 
proof sheets. 

The illustrations of the Seals and' Goins have been 
borrowed from the Indim Antiquary , ^01%. vi, vii, viii and 
xix; vol. XV; Rewah State Gazetteer, and Coins of 

Southern IridiaAjj Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I., LL.D,, E.R.S. 
I knowledge my indebtedness to the proper authorities. 

R. S. Satyasbay. 
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Style of the Chalukya inscriptions (compiled) 


^ I 

fsr^TScTjpjf I ^«rT% 'srKrfsj'im- 

ggff: I 5g?f555^Et!i^^?l5HH®iWs2i- 

’5rn)'5}T'3it ^T^^^ftgwiwr ^jm^stsKTri^jf^R^e- 

ITFifefvisr^cIHT 

^%iiraq§qTi?i^-q^tTfpns^q f^%^i ^a^g^wgicfq=^f:?crfegraqi7q^gtt^tiT- 

^dRtRJirai^^«3Ti:5r55fl^!7?nq5[^ 

gsqTcnsrr ?T«fr^5fcfT?ftsTm^^TferaJi^3t^«r^^55roT<^q:s^Tsg- 

nmQ?^f!^^?iwTfs735iqT#iTfq«ftsr^H 

^fea55feg'o;oi^^frTf55'35q^i:^fe?:tiiT%^rmafirasrsi1[1%SRt ^ 55 - 

aaTqVq^: ^ ^sflfTsqjpsT?:: 

^ ftgswg^fcssrq^n?!- 
^331I^q<nTW55f^: ffttg- 



sr=5’irprs?T%r ’icTJrr l fij^rg^TTi >i|f?- 

scrrrfSTi'wraa: sr^raR: 

ifeli^JT: ^^Jr^qiTf^rC^fT: ?I?T: Sli^^tJ^^TlT^^II^Sjm- 
ft^?IT»l: q«JT^TTirarri?TnTT¥J^^^^Jr3iKJSl^^; gi^sRl?^: ! 

[ ^JTTl’FfTI^PJORrffl^rt^T^ STSr: %TPJiT¥igr|f^ I <T5?5lStTcr: i 

JTg’5?rJ5IT?i; JTR5?T: ^RT: i^li; JTT5T5?mHr: : I TlTfrs??3W: iTr^5l^<T: 

q^RT gT^qqi:^§^; ^qqq: qijg: I ] [311%^ 

T%3rq55^q1rqTfi:g?r; srqV'-sqiqfq: 5lfTq?T^q: Q?qisrq: 

qii=5rr^qqFqq: ^rqTsrqf:^! ’?qT^: I ] grq: m 
q»iRnsq^%355r?gT^t^qqtcqTfir^^r^%%«RTlTqqfeqq^^5 cr^qV 
^^fqT^cqtqmTTFsTTqfinftqqt ^%nTq«f JTcqi fq^st^Rqgqirfqflfc?! 
fq^^fqr ^qiifq^qrw?!:. i rr%R, W‘^’^ ^ ^ 

iTfi^5%%gqmTq?R q;fqqqTf¥n;fcT:5?:qvrfqr(¥r: 
q§q^5^ fsT^^sTf #qqTfeqr i^?iRfqdqqfiF%qT qirft flr^q^qq?^q- 

qigp' I ^T rT^q q illTPCqj^q WRsq^qlf^Fftf^i^qtq^'rarrnfq 
q>?qrfq qjTOqRI qqq^qr^ I ^ ^ qRT fq^^ffTTR^I^Rq =5Rqq- 

fnr^qi=^r ^rqqqf ^iqRqpcTqiiTrRqqt^qol 

qqnq ^r%Hriqq HlPt^qfef rfq ^m^Tq qjqjqqf T^^iimif^q^tq ' 

qjTsnrq^R Ri;g:'Rq55^ q%qTq«f qj^RnmiR i 

M., Vols. VIL, Vlll., IX., XIX etc. The portion within the first bracket 
has been restored from Dr. B^ieet\s translation, the original not fortheomiog. 

The portion in the second bracket is in Canarese. 
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Early Chalukva Coins 




Origin of the Chalukyas 


I 

Scholars hold difiercnt views about the origin of the 
Chalukyas. With most of the Rajput families/they have 
been taken to be of foreign barbarian origin by many 
eminent antiquarians. The Rajputs themselves claim to 
be descended from ancient Kshatriya kings. Col. Tod' was 
the first to doubt the validity of their claim as such. He 
noticed that they had affinity" with the Scythians 
and other peoples that lived on the other side of the 
Hindukus during the period of Greeko-Bacterian and 
Kusan rule in India. But his observations were not backed 
by historical evidence and could not stand scrutiny. He 
himself says, “Hereafter I may embody some distinct 
remarks on the martial races of India, and attempt an 
approach to the origin of some. It will involve some 
speculative notions, and without, perhaps, much solid 
foundation.”" Yet it was enough to raise a doubt about 
the truth of the Rajput claim, and his remarks about the 
Agnikulas found favour with later historians. In his 
search for materials to construct the early history of the 
Rajputs he dived into the ballads of Prthvl Raja Rasu, 
described the story therin ot iliQ A gnikula origin' of the 

1 mi, S'., Yol. I. p. i;33 et seq. ; Gol.: Tlo&—Rftjmthan , Vol. I. 

2 TRAA., Yol. I. p. Rx'miitkfai, Yo\. I. Ch. I. and YI. 

-3 TRAS., Yol. I. p. 137. ‘ 

4 Rajasthan, Yol. I. pp. 94-95; Yol.- II. pp. 440-441. 
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Chalukyas, Cliaulians, Paramars and Parihars as a 
splendid garb skillfully woven to hide the adoption of some 
foreign barbarian tribes in the Hindu fold. 

Later on, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson® and Sir James 
Campbeir' put forward a lot of evidence to show the 
Gurjara origin of many of the Rajput clans including the 
Chalukyas. But the nature of the latter’s evidence about 
the Agnikulas, specially about the Chalukyas “does not 
merit any serious consideration.”' He himself says, “The 
direct evidence is not strong that the four tribes of Agni- 
kulas, which were re-born in the fire-pit of Mount Abu 
to help the Brahmans against the Buddhists and their 
foreign allies, were Gujars.”® Mr. Jackson, perhaps first 
to put forward the theory of the Gurjara origin of the 
Rajputs, also advanced some arguments of the same nature 
and was not so sure. He says, “The origin of modern 
Rajput races has always been one of the puzzles of Indian 
history. This suggestion seems to offer at least a partial 
solution.”® About the Chalukyas he could not produce any 
evidence at all. But since he supposed the two of the Agni- 
kulas, the Chauhans and the Paramars, to be of Gurjara 
origin, he naturally included the Chaluk5ms and the 
Parihars as well among the great horde of foreign invaders 
whom the Gurjaras led. “Taking this fact in connection 
with the prevalence of the surnames Pavar and Chavan 
among Gujars in such remote provinces as the Panjab and 

5 se., Vol. I. Pt. I. pp. 449-488 (Art. Bhinm 

G BG., yol. IX. Pt.T. pp. 469-502 (Art. Tlie Gujar). 

7 Dr. D. C. Ganpuly Aol. Till. p. 21. 

8 BG., Vol. IX. Pt. I. p. 483. 

9 m, Yol. I. Pt. I. p. 468. 
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Khaiidesh, it seems obvious that these two tribes and 
therefore also the two other Agnikula races, the Parihars 
and Solahkis are, if not of Gurjjara origin, at all events 
members of the great horde of northern invaders whom 
the Gurjjaras led. The agreement between this theory and 
the Agnikula legends of Abu need only be pointed out to 
be admitted.”’® 

This theory found an illustrious supporter in Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar,” and it was for him to state definitely that 
the Chalukyas were of Gurjara origin. “The conclu- 
sion is, therefore, irresistible that the Chaulukyas were 
Gurjaras,”’^ he says, and again, “Solahkis and Padihars we 
know for certain to be of Gujar origin.’”® Dr. Hoernle" 
has supported him and has brought forth new evidences 
in favour of this conclusion. But the main argu- 
ments regarding the Gurjara origin of the Chalukyas are 
those of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Of late, there has been a set-back to the theory of the 
foreign barbarian origin of the Rajputs and particularly 
of the Chalukya tribe. Dr. R. C. Majumdar is definitely 
of opinion that “so far as is known to us at present, the 
Pratihara clan, alone among the Gurjaras, played an im- 
'^portant part in ancient India, and that though “it is true 
that the origin of other important tribes in India has been 
traced to the Gurjaras,” yet “while all these theories may 
be accepted as good working hypotheses, hardly any of 

10 Vol. I. Pt. I. p. 468. 

11 JimKAH... Yol. XXI. p. 425 et seq. ; 74., Vol. XL. pp. 7-37. 

12 /7i7J7LlN., Vol. XXI. p. 427. 

1.3 74., Vol. XL. p. 30. 

14 .77748'., 1905, p. 1 et seq. 

15 JDL., Vol. X. p. 6. 
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them Gan claim to be an established Dr. D. 0. 

Ganguly’' rejects the theory of the Gurjara origin of the 
Chalukyas altogether. Mr. C. V. Vaidya*^* and Maha- 
mahopadyaya Dr. G. H. Ojha also strongly uphold 
the claim of the origin of the chief Eajput families from 
ancient Kshatriya kings. 

II 

The story of the Agnikula origin is the foundation on 
which the theory of the foreign origin of the four tribes 
has been built. It was first told in a medieval ballad 
iiomQd Prthvi Raja Rdsu and as narrated by Col. Tod’" is 
as follows : — 

The impieties of the warrior class (Kshatriyas) drew 
upon them the vengeance of Parasurama. He extirpated 
them twenty- one times and those left had to live in disguise 
to save their lives and their dominions were assigned to the 
Brahmanas. But as might be expected, disorder scon 
ensued for want of strong competent rulers. The Sdstras, 
were disregarded and mankind had no refuge from the 
dernons and infidels. In this exigence, a league of Rshis 
and Devas wms arranged by Visvamitra (Vasishtha in the 
Smm) and a convention to take the necessary steps and 
regenerate the ruling class was formed. It had its sitting 
on the Mount Abu with Indra, Brahma, Rudra, Visnu and 
the Rshis as members. According to their custom, they 
sat around a fire-fountain with Ganges-water before them, 

1(5 JDL., Vol. X. p. G. fn. 2. 

17 IHQ., Yol. YITt. pp. 21-22. 

18 Mr. Yaiclya,--//i!//77., Yol. I. pp. 81-82, 258, 2G6 ; Yol. II. p. 11 . 

.19 Bdjasthmi, Yol. II. pp. 440-441. 
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aod after a protracted debate, it was resolved that Indra 
should initiate the work of creation. He created the 
Paramars, Brahma, the Chalukyas and Eudra, the Prati- 
haras; but none of them was equal to the task and so the 
fourth was created by Vishnu according to his own image 
—four armed, each having a separate weapon and was ac- 
cordingly named ‘Chauhan’. “Of all the thirty- six royal 
races {says Chund, the great bard of the Chohans), the 
Afjnikula is the greatest : the rest were born of woman; 
these were created by the Brahmins!”^® 

This of course, is a story, — but a story that has been 
believed and is believed even to-d ay. Let us try to fi nd 
out if there is any basis or materials on which such a story 
was framed. 

It is generally believed that Chand Bardai the court- 
poet of Prthvi Raja of Delhi was the author of this famous 
poena. But Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraja Syamal Das,^"^ 
poet laureate of the Udaipur Court and later on Mr. R. R. 
Haidar,^" who have criticised the work, bring forth corro- 
borative evidence to refute that it was composed by Chand 
and that at the time of Prthvi Raja Chauhan III. The 
poet laureate of Mewar quotes passages from the text to 
show that “The Prithi Raj Rasa was not written in Prithi 

Raj’s time, or by Chand, but later.”^'’ He has compared 
them with inscriptions and other historical evidences to 

show that “the dates and eras given in the poem are for 
the most part incorrect,”^* and the kings of Rajputana, said 
to be contemporaries and said to have fought for or against 

20 HajaKtluln , Vol. II. p. 441. 

21 JASB., Vol. LV. rt. I. pp. 5-05. 

22 JBBJRASNS., Vol. III. pp. 203-211. 

23 JASB., Vol. LV. Pt. I, p. T. 


24 Jhid. 
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Prthvi Raja, lived in different times with wide intervals 
separating. Then he has proved that the poem was composed 
and the story fabricated four centuries after Prthvi Raj’s 
or Chand’s age, and that the author based his fabric on some 
corrupt history. He has brought forth Hammlra Malid- 
Mvya &ri evidence and says about it in this connection, 
“In the Hammir Kavya' composed about S. 1540—42 (A.D. 
1484 — 88), which describes the battles fought by Chauhan 
Hammir and his ancestors, the • description given of the 
battle between Prithi Raj and Sahabuddin Ghori, does not 
agree with that given in the ‘Rasa;’ neither do the genea- 
logical tables of the Chauhans agree in these two poems. 

It is a matter of common sense that, if a standard work 
like the ‘Prithi Raj Rasa’ had been composed before the 
‘Hammir Kavya’, the author of the latter would certainly 
have borrowed facts from it.”^" 

Then he proves that the poem was composed by some 
poet of Rajpu tana after Akbar had ascended the throne and 
had opened intercourse between Rajasthan and the Imperial 
Court, some time between A.D. 1583-1613, that is, about 
four centuries after Prthvi Raja following some corrupt 
tradition and that Chand had nothing to do with it. He 
agrees with Dr. V. Smith in his remarks, “The Rasa as we 
now have it, is misleading, and all but worthless for the 
purposes of the Historian. Mr. R. R. Haidar shows the 
absurdity and inacuracy of many an event narrated in the 
poem about the life of Prthvi Raja himself and others, and 
concludes that “most of the incidents cannot happen at all.”-' 

2.5 JAW., Vol. LV. Pt. I. p. 24. 

28 JAW., Vol. LV. Pt. I. p. 21-,JASB., 1881, Pt. I. Ko. I. p. 29. 

27 JBBRAW!^., Vol. III. p. 203. 
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He says that “such incongruent and preposterous accounts” 
can not occur in the narratives of a conteniporary author and 
states that it is a “later forgery. Prom the conclusions of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraja Syamal Das it is very temp- 
ting to suggest that the poem might have been composed 
to rouse the Rajputs to join the struggles of that great hero, 
whose very name is the emblem of ‘Patriotism’ even 
to-day,— the great Rana Pratapa Simha, by some bard of 
that time. Mr. Vaidya believes"* that the nucleus of the work 
was written by Chand, but was subsequently moulded and 
enlarged by other bards. About the Agnikula story he says 
that it was Cdiand’s poetic imagination and that even he did 
not get it up to mean the foreign origin of the four tribes. We 
can not accept the possibility of eA^en the nucleus of the 
Agnikula story being written by Chand and that during 
the reign of Prthvi Raja Chauhan III. The epigraphic 
evidence is strongly against it. 

*The Chauhans in their earliest inscriptions (A.D. 
882,““ 973'”) simply state that they were born of the goodly 
eminent race of Chahavana or Chahamana. The Bijolian 
inscription'” (A.D. 1170) of the time of Prthvi Raja’s father 
Somesvara simply describes Samanta, one of the earliest 

28 ./AINZ^MS'., Vol. XXY. p. 186. 

29 //J/A/., Y^ol. II. pp. 19, 15. 

■* Many of tliese figures have been gatbered fi’oin tbe vabiable 
paper of Dr. Hoeriile 1905, p. 1 et seq. see p., 20 et seq.). See 

also Dr. (t. II. Ojba’s very interesting book, Sirolif hi Itihaa. 

50 ZelUcltr. 1). Motg. Ges., Vol. XL. p. 59; FA., Yol. V. App. 
No. 12, (p. 4). 

51 KL, Vol. II. p. 121. Y. 15. 

52 JASB., Vol. LV. Pt. I. p. 41, V. 12. See also 7.4., Vol. XL. 

• p.'126, fn. )9T;: : : ■ ' ' ^ 
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princes of the dynasty, as a Yipra belonging to Yatsya gotra. 
The inscription of Chachiga Deva^'‘ (A.D. 1262) of Nadula 
says that his great ancestor came out of the eye of Vatsya 
Rshi. On the other hand Prthvi Raja Chauhan Ill’s cousin, 
and immediate predecessor of his father Somesvara, Prthvi 
Raja- Chauhan II, links his family with the Lunar dynasty 
(A.l). 1167).'” Two of the most renowned poems written in 
honour of the Chauhans, Prthvi Rdjd Vijaya Mahdkdvya 
(Canto II.) and Hammlra Mahdkdvya (Canto I.) say that 
their first ancestor Chahainana came out of the Solar Orb 
(Surya Mandala). Now, in the Agnikula story, the 
Chauhans have been exalted at the expense of the other 
three. But it is strange that they themselves were not 
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aware of it as is clear from the above-mentioned inscriptions 
and poems. 

In these circumstances we cannot but accept the 
conclusion of Dr. Hoernle : “It seems clear, therefore, that 
the whole of the Chohan clan, in the main as well as the 
side lines, laid no claim to being a ‘fire-race’. 

The kings of the early Chalukya dynasty of Badami, 
too, do not record any super-natural origin of their family. 
They traced themselves up to their first ancestor in a quite 
human order. The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi traced their 
origin to the Lunar dynasty. We find the first notice of 
such a claim in the Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladitya of 
the year 1011 A.D.”" The inscriptions of their earlier kings 
are like those of the Badami dynasty. About the later 
Ghalukyas of Kalyan we have grants of Vikramaditya VI., 
claiming Lunar origin’' (from the eye of Atri). Ranna,” 
court-poet of Tailapa II., founder of the dynasty, traces 
their origin from Ajodhy^pura and the Badami dynasty in a 
natural way. Bilhana,’® the court-poet of Vikramaditya VI., 
gives a story of supernatural origin in his work Vihra- 
mdnka Deva Charita (A.D. 1085) : ‘One day, while 
Brahma was engaged in his prayer {Sandhyd), Indra 
approached him and complained that the world was full of 
infidels and non-believers. The Grand-father (for such is 
Brahma in the Hindu mythology) looked at the Ganges- 
water in his palm (rather Kamandalu for Chuhika means 
pot as well) and from it came out a hero fit to protect the 
three worlds. From him were descended the Chalukyas. 


.35 JRAS., 1905, p. 21. 30 El., Vol. YI. pp. .347-301. 

37 lA., Vol. XXI. pp. 167-108. 3S 74., Yol. XL. pp. 4.3-45. 
,39 Bimana, F. Oh., Canto I. VV. .33-(i7 pp. 4-7. 
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Harita and Manavya were born in the family and raised it 
to a great prominence. At first they ruled in Ajodhya, but 
afterwards, they came to the Deccan.’ This myth, however 
can be traced earlier to a grant (A.D. 1018) of Kirti Raja,'^" 
grandson of Barapa of Lata, probably after the manner of 
the Nava Sdhascmka Charita; it has been repeated in an 
inscription of Trilochana Pala^' of the same family (A.D. 
1050). After being created in the manner essentially 
similar to that described by Bilhana, — (Virincheschulu- 
kdmbodhe rdiaratnainpumdnahhut) the hero asked the 
Creator what he should do. But strange to say, he was 
asked not to fight, but to marry a Rastrakuta princess in 
Kanyakubja and raise progeny on her to create an exten- 
sive race of warriors. About the Solahkis of Anahilapataka, 
we find the same story in the Vadnagar prasasti of Kumara 
Pala (A.D. 1151)^^ and in some of the poems written in 
praise of them. Their earlier kings did not bother about 
it. Probably it was adopted from the Vikramdnka Leva 
Charita which became very famous after its composition. 
Thus the stoiy of the origin from the palm {chuluka) of 
Brahma was perhaps first given currency by the Lata 
Chalukya Kirti Raja, grandson of Barapa. It was accepted 
by Bilhana and the Patan but not the Kalyan dynasty 
adopted it from his poem. But even in these stories, the 
first ancestor of the Chalukyas was known to have originated 
from the water in the palm or kamandalu of Brahma and 
had nothing to do with fire or Agni. 


Wieneir Zeittschrifl, Vol. VII. p. 88; El., 
Q\iotecl by Dr. Hoerule iii JRAl^., 190: 
7.4., Vol. XII. p. 201. W. 4-7. 

EL, Vol. I. p. 290. V. 2. 
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As regards the Parihai's, they call themselves the des- 
cendant of a Brahmana named Harichandra from his 
Kshatriya wife Bhadra in the dynasty of Lakshmana 
(A.D . 837,‘‘^ 861'*'). There is no other story (of fire origin 

or otherwise) connected with them. 

About the Paramars, I shall conclude this chapter by 
simply quoting Dr. Hoernle. “The only Rajput clan 
which, so far as I know, puts forth in its records a claim to 
be a ‘fire-race’ is that of the Parmars. Their claim can be 
traced back to about a century earlier than Chand Bardai, 
that is, to the year 1060 A.D., the date of the Arthuna 
{Ind. Ant. xxii, 80) and (approximately) of the Udepur 
prasastis {E. L i., 224), which belong to the .junior and 
senior branches respectively of the royal line of Parmars 
of Malwa. It is in these inscriptions that we first* meet 
with the legend of the miraculous birth of the eponymous 
hero from the sacrificial fire-pit. As told here it runs as 
follows (E. I. i., 234, 236, verses 5, 6) : At one time on 
Mount Abu, Visvamitra forcibly took away the cow of 
Vasishta; thereupon the latter caused a hero to arise from 
the fire-pit (agni-Jmnda ) ; that hero slew the enemies, and 
recovered the cow; in reward thereof the sage gave him the 
name Para-mdra or slayer of the enemies. This is subs- 
tantially the same story as given by Chand Bardai, though 
in his version the enemies are Rakshasas, and no mention 
is made of any abduction of the cow. The term ‘fire-race’, 
though implied in the legend of these two prasastis, does 
not actually occur in them. The first actual use of it we 

43 El., Tol. XVIII. p. 95, VV. 4-8. 

44 EL, Vol. IX. p. 279. 

* The nxieleus of the story is first met with ia an inscription of 
Ptirna Pala of the Ahn branch (A.D. 1042). See El., Vol. IX. p. 11. 
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find ill the slightly later Nagpur p’aiasitf of the year 1104 
A.D. It occurs there ii, 182, verse 4) in the form m/im'- 
'i'>ainsa, not agni-kula. 

It may be worth noting that the legend is not 
found introduced in the nearly contemporaneous Bhinmal 
inscription, dated 1060 A.D. {Bomhay Gazetteer, vol. i, 
pt. 1, p, 472; E.I., V,, App.,- No. 689), of the Raj putana line of 
Parmars. This inscription (like those of the Chohans) 
speaks simply of the “Paramara race” without the least 
suggestion of any miraculous occurence. It would seem, 
therefore, that the legend of the ‘fire-birth’ was limited to 
the royal Parmar line of Malwa. What is curious, how- 
ever, is the fact that there exist several Parmar inscrip- 
tions of earlier date than 1080 A.D. which make no men- 
tion whatever of that legend. This circumstance might be 
thought to prove that the legend was not known before 
1080 A.D., or the later half of the eleventh century, if it 
were not that we have also inscriptions later than 1080 
A.D. which do not mention the legend, Such are the 
charters (land-grants) of Lakshmi Varma Deva, dated 1143 
A.D. {Ind Ant., xix, 353; v, App„ No. 121), and of 
Arjuna Varma Deva, dated 1211 A.D. {J.A.S.B. v, 378; E.I., 
V, App., No. 195), The evidence of the charters, therefore, 
does not necessarily disprove an existence of the legend 
earlier than the latter half of the eleventh century, but it 
does prove that no credence, or at least no importance, was 
attached to it officially. It might be introduced into private, 
or semi-private eulogies (prasasti), but not into official 
charters (Sdsana).”''^ Nava Sdhasdnka Charita of Padma- 
gupta also tells the same story (Canto XI, VV. 64-76), and 


45 JBAS., 1905, pp. 21-22. 
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the poem was composed before any of these grants during 
the last quarter of the tenth century. Probably it was 
adopted from this poem. 

It is evident from what has been stated above that 
upto the very end of the tenth century the idea of any sort 
of divine or Puranic origin did not occur to the three tribes. 
Only the Parihars had an earlier tradition of Solar origin. 
From the beginning of the eleventh century, a move- 
ment spread amongst them to find out for their origin 
a ‘beginning’ as Dr. Fleet observes {BG., Yol. II. p. 342, fii. 1). 
It seems to have lasted for about two centuries and then 
died out. For, it is during this period, as we have seen above, 
that such mythical stories were current among every one of 
them. The Agnikula story, however, was not known at that 
time. The invention seems to have begun among at the 
Pallavas of Kanchi in the Deccan where almost all the 
dynasties of that time actively participated in this device. 
The Puranic genealogy of the Rastrakutas connecting 
them with the Yadavas of the Lunar dynasty first 
appears in 871 A.D.^"’ The Western Gahgas probably 
connected themselves with a mythological dynasty" 
about the middle of the tenth century. During this 
period Mayura Sarnia of the Kadamba dynasty was first 
divinised.’* The Cholas claimed their origin from the 
solar line through Muchakunda about the middle of the 
tenth century.’" The Eastern Gahgas connected themselves 
with the Lunar dynasty through Turvasu during the first 


40 Dr. Altekar, BT., p. 16; EL, Vol. XVIII. p. 243, V. 3. 

47 BQ., Vol. I. Pt. II. p. 342; El., Vol. III. p. 17G. 

48 Mr. Moraes, The Kadaviha Kula, pp. 7-8; EC., Vol. VII. SK., 
117, 23G ; Vol. XI. DG. 35. 

49 I A., Vol. XIX. pp. 331, 340. 
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quarter of the twelveth century."" So Dr. Fleet points out 
the earliest claim of the Pallavas. It may b© noted that all of 
them claimed to have descended from a first class hero with 
brilliant achievements— none would like to have been 
descended according to their gotra from a meek Brahmana. 
So the Paramars of Vasishtha readily jumped into 
the story narrated in connection with the quarrel between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra in the epic poems. The story did 
not originate either with Chand or Padmagupta or any 
Parainar king; it is narrated in the Ramdyana^' as follows": 

King Visvamitra was once out in the forest with his 
army. Course of events brought him to the hermitage of 
Vasistha. The sage received him cordially and requested 
him to accept his hospitality. He agreed and thereupon 
the sage asked his divine cow {Kama dhenu) Sabald 
(popularly known as Nandinl) to prepare delicious dishes 
for the guests. The king and his army had a hearty meal 
that day, but he, seeing the wonderful power of the cow, 
became covetous to possess her. The sage could not be per- 
suaded to part with the cow. Thereupon Visvamitra had 
resort to violence and wanted to possess her by force. But 
when his soldiers were dragging her away, she asked the 
permission of the sage to resist; and she created an army of 
different tribes. The Palhavas came out of her voice 
'{Hdmhd), the Kambojas from her war-cry, {Huhunkdm) the 
Varvaras from her mamma? (Stana), the Yavanas from her 
sex organ (Yoni), the S^akas from her rectum (Maladvdra), 
and the Mlechchhas and the Kiratas from her hair follicles 
(Romalmpa). Visvamitra with his hundred sons and army 

50 7d.. Vol. XVIII. p. 166. 

51 Rdmaymia, Bftlakdnda^ Ck. 51-56. 
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was defeated. He handed over the charge of his kingdom 
to a son and retired to the Himalayas to propiciate Siva. He 
received new vigor and new power, and came back. Every- 
body in the hermitage [Asrama) was awfully frightened 
and began to flee in consternation. But the sage was much 
more than the king, he inf used courage in them and brought 
them to order. Every weapon of the king was frustrated 
by the ‘ of the sage which became kindled at 

his hand and looked like smokeless "‘Kdlagni or Yama- 
weapon of death. The king found out that the 
strength of the Bfdhmana was greater than that of the king 
and gave up the life of a warrior to become a Brahmana. 
Padmagupta adopted this story, turned the kindled 
Brahmadanda into Agnikunda and made his hero come 
out of it to help the sage. There are descriptions of Agni- 
vamsa in the Purmias (e.g., Matsya Purdna, Ch. 51 ) where 
it is stated that Agni, son of Brahma had three sons, 
Pavaka, Pavamana, and Suchi. All the ancient Brahmana 
and Ksatriya families iraced themselves from a mytholo- 
gical ancestor. We do not know whether the ancient 
Paramars traced themselves from Pavaka or Pavamana. 
But the story in their inscriptions and poem is evidently 
derived from the Bdmdyana. 

After the period in question, we miss not only such 
stories but many of the Rajput principalities. The rising 
power of the Muhammadan Turks had burst into 
India and these kingdoms were conquered one after an- 
other. In this catastrophy they forgot their stories as is 
evident from their later inscriptions, and when the author 
of the Rdsu had to find out one he probably turned to the 
poems and eulogies that were sung. He probably observed 
that while some Rajput dynasties had definite traditions 



contrary, they tell us quite different tales in that connec- 
tion. The grouping of these three races under ‘4gnikula’ 
IS nothing but a figment of imagination of the bards of the 
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as regards their descent from some particular epic 
line others could not tell anything definitely. There was 
plui ality in their stories. The Chauhans were either 
simply descendants of Vatsya Rshi or came out of his eyes 
or claimed a solar or lunar origin. The Chalukyas 
similarly were descendants of Manavya and Harita in one 
place, created by Brahma or Drona-Bharadvaja®^ from his 
lMm {chuluka) OT described to be descended from the 
solar or lunar line in other places. Though the Parihars 
had no new story other than that of Laksmana, perhaps 
their claim was not well known as they had lost their power 
for a long time and had only the glory of a pa«t greatness. 
Yet they were the children of a Brahmana Harichandra at 
one time or were descendants of Laksmana the younger 
brother of Rama, the great hero of the Rdmayana,' or both 
at another time. So these four dynasties could not claim 
themselves to have belonged to either the solar or lunar line 
definitely; and taking the story of Nava Sahasanka Charita 
about the Paramars as a nucleus, the author of the Prthvl 
Raja Rasu probably grouped them^ all together in one story 
of creation. The inclusion of the other three’ in it is his 
cieation. We can therefore safely conclude, “The inscriptions 
of the Cahamanas, the Caulukyas, and the Pariharas do 
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The story told by the European historians narrates that 
the Agnikulas were created to save Hinduism from the 
Buddhists. Even the story of the Rdsu does not say so , 
aecording to it, they were created to establish law and order 
and to protect the religion from the demons and infidels. 
The relation between the Hindus and the Buddhists was 
quite friendly.®"’ The controversy between them was theo- 
logical and quite verbal in nature. Iron never entered into 
their arguments. There is no such thing as the religious 
wars of the European history or the Crusades of Palestine 
in the history of Hindu India. Moreover in those days,, all 
Rajput kings were not Hindus ; many of them w^ere devoted 
Buddhists and Jainas; and they changed their religion at 
will as if Buddhism and Jainism were sects of Hinduism 
like Saivism and Vaisnavism. The Chinese traveller 
Itsing informs us that Bhartrhari, grammarian, philo- 
sopher and poet in one, who died in 651 A.D., fluctuated 
altogether seven times between the Buddhist monastary 
and Hinduism (lay world). His celebrated. Patakas are dis- 
tinctly f^aivite in character. The father has been known to 
be a Hindu, but the son a Buddhist or a Jaina and vice 
versa. Siddha Raja Jayasirnha, a celebrated king of Patan, 
was a devoted Hindu; but his nephew and successor, 
Kumara Pala was a renowned Jaina. Hindu kings 
had Buddhist wives and Buddhist kings had Hindu wives 
worshiping their own religion. There are innumerable 
instances of devoted Hindus patronising the Buddhist and 
Jaina monks with land and otherwise; on the other hand 
the Buddhist and Jaina kings seldom failed to show proper 
regard for the Hindu gods and Hindu temples. Lord 
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Buddha himself is looked upon by the Hindus as one of 
(he teu incarnations of the Almighty God— not the ordi- 
iiai'y ones. Buddhism was conquered by a. Brahmana 
hannyasl Silmat Sankaracharya with about half a dozen 
followers. And the irony is that he is looked upon as a 
Buddhist in disguise {Prachchlianna Bauddha) by the 
Hi ndus of the V aisnava sect. To establish his own A dvaUa 
School, he rose equally against all —the Buddhist, Purva- 
mimanisa, Sahkhya, Patanjal, iSfyaya, Vaisesika, and the 
Dvaita Schools, treated them all alike, and conquered them 
all. The Buddhists for their predominance only drew 

much of his attention. But we cannot enter into details 
here. 

So there is nothing to prove the Agnikula origin of the 
four tribes and it is a story of much later date. It has been 
utilised by the sponsors of the theory of foreign origin of the 
Rajputs without properly testing its truth. It cannot be 
accepted either to prove their celestial or foreign origin. 
The story was invented not to hide a foreign origin but to 
claim a heroic one as we have already sieen ; for otherwise 
we would have found thirty-six knights coming out of the 
fire-fountain, and not four only. 


III. 

The nature of the evidence put forward by Sir James 
Campbell and Mr. Jackson does not deserve any considera- 
tion. They themselves are not serious about their remarks 
and have put them by way of “suggestion”’” and hope “at 
least a partial solution” out of them. 
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It is the observations of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, who is • 
so sure of the Gurjara origin of the Chalukj^as and who 
has brought forth historical evidence of importance to cor- 
roborate his views, that deserve a careful consideration- 
But his arguments do not stand trial. He himself has 
quoted” the Aihole inscription of Pulakesi II. (A.D. 634), 
wherein the Chalukya king takes pride in having defeated 
the Gurjaras, in the same paper, in the same page and in 
the paragraph just above wherein, he has advanced his 
points in favour of his conclusion. But this no doubt 
distinguishes Pulakesi and his stock from the Gurjaras. 

He has shown in this connection’’® that Gujarat was 
known up to the time of Govinda IV. of the Rastrakuta 
dynasty as Lata; but that it was at the time of the 
Chalukyas that the country was kno'wn after the Gurjaras. 
He has cited the Dohad inscription (A.D. 1140) of Jayasimha, 
the Somanathapatana pmsasti (1168 A.D.), and many 
others together with some local Sanskrit treatises of earlier 
composition such as Pravasakrtya, Ganadham Svdrdha- 
sataka, Gurvdvall Sutra and a Jaina work named Patta- 
valivacTiana in his favour. He then concludes that since 
the country was known after the Gurjaras during the reign 
of the Chalukyas the Chalukyas must therefore be of 
Gurjara origin. He has then tried to show that the father 
of the first Chalukya king Mularaja of Gujarat known as 
Raji came from Kanauj, and since Kanauj was at that time 
ruled by the Parihars who are held to be of Gurjara descent 
therefore Raji was also of Gurjara origin. He says, 
“Mularaja thus becomes connected with Kanauj in the 

57 JBBBAS., Yol. XXI. p. 425. 
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north, whichj as shown above, was up.to the middle of the 
tenth century a seat of the Gurjara power. Mtilaraja thus 
appears to be of Gurjara nationality, and this is in keeping 
with the conclusion that Chaulukyas were Gurjaras arrived 
at from the fact that it was since their settlement that 
Gujarat came to be called after Gurjaras.” '“ We cannot 
understand why Mularaja the Chalukya should be a 
Gurjara because his father is said to have come from 
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gests that a large number of Gurjara population migrated 
from the Eastern Rajputana in the 10th and 11th century; 
A.D.* to Sarasvatamandala, to which they: gave a name after 
their own. 

Quite contemporaneously with the Caulukya rule in 
Gujarat, another Caulukya family to which Barapa and his 
successors belonged, governed the country of Lata, inde- 
pendent of foreign control . Lata retained its name as such 
till the 13th century A.D. If the Sarasvatamandala 
changed its name as Gurjara due to the establishment of 
the Caulukyas there, it is inexplicable why Lata failed to 
follow the same course. Similarly the Deccan, Andhra and 
Kalihga where the Calukyas had numerous settlements are 
not known to have ever borne a name having any reference 
to Gurjara. 

While there is no evidence to prove the Gurjara origin 
of the Calukyas on the one hand, we have on the other 
a record which negatives it. The Aihole inscription of 


During t.liis period, tlie Pariliars and tlie Eaistrakutas L 
supremacy .for ever. A new set of kings and dynasties rose into pro- 
minence and divided the Pratiliara and Eastrakiita empires amongst 
tliemselves. Tliey are tlie Clialuimanas of Sakambhari and ‘Nadiila, tlie 
Ikiramars of Abu and Malwa, tlie Tomars of Dellii, tlie Cliandellas of 
Jeja-Bhukti, tlie Kacliwiihas of Rajputana and Central India, tlie 
Goliilots pf Mewar and tlie Clialukyas of Patan and Kalyan. Tlie 
tory of India entered into a new chapter and her map was thoroughly 
re-modelled. The fall ot the ‘hloor-keeper’" made the way easier for 
the Muhammadans who were' jiressing vigorously at the gate to get into 
the heart of Hindustan and when these new dynasties were quarrelling 
amongst themselves for personal glory, the new coiner began to conquer 
them one after another. Probably the fall of the Pariliars caused the 
fiiipTation of the fTiiriaras. 
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Pulikesia of Badami, dated 634 A.D., narrates that the king 
belonged to the Calukya family and glorifies him for 
defeating the Gurjaras. This carefully distinguishes Puli- 
kesin and his family from the Gurjaras. Under this cir- 
cumstance, the Calukyas cannot be regarded as to have 
belonged to the Gurjara tribe.”" 

We have another record of much later date. Poet 
Ranna has described his patron JSTurmadi Taila II, founder 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyan, as “a fearful fever to the 
Ghiirjara. The court poet writes of his son Satyasraya, 
By Older of king Taila, he, seated on an elephant, marched 

against the Ghurjara army and defeated it. ... . . With 
his one elephant he fought against the whole force of the 
Ghurjara elephants and conquered it. He cut down the 
enemy (? the Ghurjara king), who had taken a vow that 
he would not bathe until he had slain the foe (Satya- 
sraya), who had killed his dear younger brother.”®'* Leav- 
ing aside the hyperbole of a court-poet, this is another 
example in favour of Dr. Ganguly’s conclusion and we can 
safely conclude with him, “As a matter of fact there is no 
direct or indirect evidence to prove .the Gurjara origin of 
the Chaulukyas.”®" 

We have another point of contemporary historical 
evidence which contradicts any foreign origin of the 
Chalukyas. The Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang visited 
the kingdom of Pulakeh' II. and tells about him, “He was 
a kshatriya by birth, and his name was Pu-lo-M-she 
That he did not make a mistake in his observations by 
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taking all kings to be Kshatriyas, can be proved by his 
remarks against others. Harshavardhana the paramount 
king of the north has been described as a Vaisya.‘'“ He 
visited the kingdom of Sindh in 641 A.D. Rai Shahashi 
II. was then ruling. He belonged to the famous Rai 
dynasty, — the dynasty of Toramana and Mihirkul who 
have been known to be of white Huna origin. “The king; 
who was of the Sudra caste, was a sincere man and a 
believer in Buddhism.’''*^ In the traveller’s own language, 
“the king was of the ‘Shu-to-lo’ race.”"” General Cunning- 
ham remarks about it, “In September, 641, when, Hwen 
Tshang was in Sindh, the king was a Shu-to-lo, or, as I 
have suggested, a Fatulo or Ephthalite, or perhaps the 
Chinese pilgrim looked upon him as a Sudra.’”’" He has 
described kings as Brahmanas” as well. About the 
pilgrim’s remarks on the king of Pi-lo-mo-lo,’’^ Dr. V. A. 
Smith, who has taken him to be a Gurjara king, observes, 
“Hiuen Tsang’s statement that the king of Bhilmal in 
641-2 was a Ksatriya proves that as early as the seventh 
century the Gurjaras had been admitted into the scheme of 
Hindu polity as Ksatriyas or Rajputs.”^® But we have 
already shown from his observations, specially about Sindh, 
that the Chinese traveller knew who was who. Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar'^ and Dr. R. C. Majuntdar’’® identify Pi-lo- 
mo-lo, with a territory that represents modern Jodhpur 
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over which Harichandra’s dynasty ivas ruling at the time 
of the pilgrim’s visit.’”'" If the identification is correct, and 
most probably it is, then w’e may point out in passing that 
the conclusion about the origin of the Parihars is contra- 
dicted by the observation of the pilgrim. 

Dr. D. C. Sircar, according to a suggestion from Dr. 
H. C. Ray Chaudhury, says in connection with the Pallavas, 
’’There is no evidence that kings belonging to foreign 
dynasties or tribes like the Saka, Kusana, Gurjara, Huna 
and others ever performed the Horse-sacrifice, even when 
they were Hinduised. It seems highly improbable that a 
foreigner would be very favourable to the obnoxious 
practices followed during the course of this sacrifice.”” We 
know from the inscriptions of the/ Chalukyas that they 
perfoimed this and other ‘out and out Brahmanical sacri- 
fices as early as the middle of the sixth century A.D.” and 
this also goes against any foreign origin of the Chalukyas. 

The Gurjaras are said to be a Central Asiatic horde 
that poured .into India “before the middle of the sixth 
century A.D.””’ and might have imbibed the culture of the 
land within another twm centuries. Now, supposing the 
Chalukyas to be the first immigrants, can a Central Asiatic 
nomad tribe who are said to have conquered the land be 
taught the intiicate Brahmunic rites of ihe Purvamimamsa 
school such as Asvamedha and others within such a short 

time : A (JTLishtotn-dgnichayana-vdjapeya-hahusuvarna- 
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pciundafth -dsvamedh -avahJivita^tha) snana -puny a -pavi- 
tnMi{kri)ta-sa{r)lrah Hiranyagarhha-sanihhutah vfiddho- 
padesagrdhl hrahmanyas = satya-vag = avisamvddakah j / 

Is it possible that the extremely orthodox Brahmanas of the 
Deccan should teach these exclusive Brahmanic rites, not 
permitted to be performed by any one other than a ‘Dvijia'* 
according to the Bdstras, to a Gurjara king of foreign 
barbarous origin ? It is more natural to infer that when 
the Sakas, Kusanas, Hunas and other nomadic barbarous 
tribes began to pour into India, the more orthodox class 
migrated to the south and settled there. It must be 
remembered that many of the savants of the post Buddhist 
Hindu renaissance were born in the Deccan. Kumarila 
Bhatta was most probably a Deccan Brahmana— at least 
he lived in the Deccan. Even Sahkaracharya is of opinion®^ 
that the Sudras have no right to read the Vedas and much 
less to perform its rites,— what to speak of the nomad 
Asiatic tribes! Whatever might be the strength of the 
wonderful absorbing power of Hinduism, this is more 
improbable than probable. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s remarks about the Chalukyas 
have been a series of self-contradictions. In one place, he 
says, “Solaiikis and Padihars we know for certain to be 
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Of Gujar origin.”^" In another place in the same paper, 
he says, “Like the Kadambas, as we shall see further on, 
the Chalukyas axe represented as Haritiputras, of the 
Manavya and as meditating on Shadanana and the 
seven Divine Mothers. This indicates their Brahmana, or 
rather priestly origin, though we cannot perhaps say that 
they and the Kadambas belonged to one tribe.”^’ But he 
has no doubt that they are intimately connected with each 
other, for, later on he says, “I have stated above that, like 
the Kadambas, the Chalukyas also are known as HdTiM- 
■putras and Manavya-sagotras. They must have been 
somehow intimately connected with each other.”"' About 
the Kadambas, he has no doubt that they were originallv 
Brahmanas,— “set beyond all doubt by the Talgund inscrip- 
tion G*"" again, “Be that as it may, the Brahmanic origin 
of, the Kadambas remains indisputable.”'"" After this to 
hold with certainty that the Chalukyas are of Guriara 
origin ! ! 

_ .His conclusion that the Chalukyas are of Gurjara 
origin has been strengthened by an evidence that they kept 
company with those who were held to be of Gurjara origin 
by him. He has traced the Chalukyas to Sapadalaksha"^ 
along with other Agnikulas and the Nagara Brahmanas— 
with whom the Maitrakas of Vallabhi are of the same ethnic 
stock and, from whom the Gohilots are originated, as 
pioved by him. He has :then labelled all as Gurjaras. 
About the Nagara Brahmanas, and therefore the Gohilots, 
he has since changed his opinion, for he says, “Any how, 
it is pretty clear that the Nagars are an ancient and 

8,2 lA., Yol. XL. p. 30. 83 ^hid., p. 24. 
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erudite race indigenous to India and not of late foreign, 
barbarous origin as was thought twenty years ago. The 
Chauhans"'* and Parihars"" have also been found to be of 
Brahmana origin. In the case of the Kadambas, the terms 
Hdrltlputra, and Mdnaiiya gotrahxm&hem enough for him 
to find them out as Brahmanas : “The very fact that in 
their copper-plate inscriptions they are styled Hdritlyutrm 
and Manavya-sagotras is enough to show that they were of 
Brahmana origin.” (/d., vol. XL. p. 26 ). These terms are 
found in many of the Chalukya inscriptions as well. So he 
should include the Chalukyas likewise in his remarks stated 
above. Any how, leaving aside their own epigraphic 
evidence, which has already been pointed in Dr. Bhandar- 
kar’s quotations, and which we shall discuss later on, it is 
beyond doubt that the Chalukyas are not of foreign bar- 
barous origin. 

There is a storv about the origin of the Pushkara Tirtha 
ill the Purdnas:'^ It can be summarized as follows: 
Brahma had no temple to be worshipped in; he wanted to 
have one. He asked his ‘Lotus' to fait where there was no 
'Kali’ (Sin). It fell at Hatakesvara and struck the earth 
at three places and water issued from them. He named, the 
place ‘Pushkara’ after the Lotus. The Grandfather then 
wanted to perform a sacrifice {yajna) according to the 
Vedic rites, perhaps to make the place well known; and 
summoned the Devas, Rshis and of course the Brahmanas 
and assigned their speciah duties. But the affair could not 
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begin without the presence of his spouse Savitri and Narada 
was sent to fetch her. Now, the eternal quarrel-maker 
JNarada wanted to get up a quarrel between the husband and 
wife. Not only he went slowly, but while asking her to ac- 
company him to the place of the sacrifice, he subtly added 
that it would look very odd on her part to go there alone 
where her great husband was surrounded by the Devas, 
Rshis and the Brahmanas. The advice bore fruit and he 
returned alone. He told Brahma that she refused to come 
alone without being accompanied by Lakshmi, Parvati, 
Indrani and other celestial ladies. But the delay was 
awful, and the auspicious time was about to pass off. So 
Brahma called upon Indra to bring him a maiden who 
could serve the purpose. He found a “Gopa” maiden of 
matchless beauty nearby, threw off her pots, caught hold 
of her, passed her through a cow for purification and 
brought her to him. • The Grandfather took her as wife, 
named her 'Gayatri’ and finished the affair with her help. 
Savitri of course came though late, about a week after, sur- 
rounded by the celestial ladies, and when she found a 
“Gopa” maiden by the side of her husband, she flew into 
rage : 

“jVffl tulyd pddarajasd mamaishd yd Mmhhrtd, 

PitdmMhd’si devdndmrshlndm prapUdmahah / 

Katham na te tmpd jdtd dtmanah pasyatastanmii j / 
Lokamadhye krtam hdsyamahanchdpakrto prabhoj 
Yadyesha te sthiro bhdvastistha deva namo’stute j j 
■ Aliam katham sakhlnantu darsayisydmi vai m.ukhaml 
Bhartrd me vidhrtd patnl kathametadaham vadej 
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The Grandfather no doubt suitably apologised : 

&akrenaisha samaniUl daUe'yam mama Vishnundj 
Grhltd cha mayd siibUni ksamasvaitam mayd krtanij j 
Na chdparddfuwi hhuyo’nyam karisye toma suvratej 
Pddayoh patitaste’ham ksamasveha namd'stu tej 

Gauri gave her some consolation ; 

Ay am kalipriyo devi vrute satydnrtam vachahj 
Anena karmand prdndn vihharttyesa sadd munihj j 
A ham Tryaksena Sdvitri purd proktd muhurmuhuhj 
Ndradasya nmnervdkyapi na sraddheyam tvayd priyej 
Yadi vdnchhasi saukhydni mama jdtdni Parvati J I 
Tatahprabhrti nawdha?n sfaddadhe’sya vachah kvachitj 

Sk. Pur Ngk; Ch. 192. VV. 19-21. 

But the Granny felt awfully insulted and cursed them 
all. She left the place and retired to a mountain nearby 
where her temple is to be found-* 

Now, the zeal to prove the Gurjara origin of the Raj- 
puts went so far that the supporters of this theory took 
Gayatri for a Gurjara maiden of foreign origin."' But 
the story is found in more than one Purdna and every 
where she is '"Gopakanyd” : 

93 Pad Pur Arlc., Cli. 17, W. 142-143. 

* This of cour.se is a story. lu fact Gayatri, us we shall 
presently see, is a 7 )iti>itra. This 'iiuiHtra is Savitrl, because it is a 
prayer to God in His form Savitd (Sun) ; she is Gayatri for it is 
composed in the Gayatri Chliandah. According to the Gamda Purana 
(Ch. 3.5-3(i) she is Gayatri in the morning, Savitrl at noon and Sarasvati 
in the evening. For the identificjation of Savitri with Gayatri, see Dr, 
Macdonell, A history of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 79. 

94 BG., Vol. IX. p. 502. 
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Gopakanyd tvaham vlra viknndmllia: yoramni / 
NamnUarnidam mdd^liam dadhi chedam vimandakavi j ! 
Dadhnd chaivatra takrena rasendpi pafantapaj 
Arthl yendsi tadhruM pragrhnishva yathepsitanij j 

Pad Pur Sfk., Ch. 16, vv. 156-157. 


Gopakanyasmi bhadram te takram mkretumagataj 
Yadi grJmdsi me mulyami tachchhlghram dehi md 



, chirauij I 
Sk Pur Ngk., Ch. 181. v. 60. 

The curse, "May this altar be you Gii jars’ burning- 
place”"-' is not there nor in the Rajputana Gazetteer V o\ 11. 
pp. 67-69. Nay the term is not to be found in the 

Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas ihoMgh the term Huna is 
there. So it seem's to be a got up affair by the interested 
persons connected with ih.B Tlrtha. It is' a belief of the 
Hindus that they can go straight to heaven if their bodies 
are burnt in a sacred place (Tlrtha) or by the Ganges. No 
-wonder then that the Gujars who form the general mass of 
the population of the locality should bring in the dead 
bodies of their relatives to such a Tlrtha of name and fame 
and try to send them straight to heaven. 

The Paduia and Skanda Purdnas describe her as an 
‘Abhira’ as well. But this allusion is 

either a wrong statement or an interpolation (PraksMpta) . 
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self-contradictory. It is true that he is said to have spent 
his childhood amongst the “Gopas” in the house of a Gopa 
chieftain named Nanda Ghosha in disguise out of fear of 
his maternal uncle Kamsa.'”® The episode is just like that 
of Christ and Herod. But the Gopas and Abhiras are not the 
same people. The latter lived near the mouth of the Indus 
at the time of the Mahdhhdrata and were conquered by 
Nakula at the time of Yudhisthira’s Rdjasuyayajna?^'^' It 
was these people that carried away the Yadava women 
when they were being escorted by Arjuna after the death 
of Sri Krishna. Their mention is found in many places, 
not only in the Maushalapanm which Dr. Bhandarkar has 
stated.'"® At the time of ihQ Mahabharata they were not 
even milkmen but fishermen. Taking the conclusion of 
Dr. Bhandarkar'"'' that the Abhiras are a foreign tribe and 
are Scythians and the Mausalaparva was written during 
the* first century A.D., the statement of the Mahablidrata, 
that indicates them to be quite separate from the Gopas 
of Brndavana, if the fiction has any fact behind it, can not 
be denied. Vishnu Purdiia^'^'^ also testifies it. There is no 
evidence to show that the Abhiras are Gurjaras. If the 
Abhiras and the Gopas of Brndavana are the same people, 
they cannot be Gurjaras. 

But Gayatri is a Vedic goddess. She has gone 
through a process of metamorphosis in her evolution in the 


99 Bhdfjnvafn Purdma, Sk., X. Ch. 3 et. seq. 

100 Mhh., Sahhlpamj, Cli. 31. 

101 Mhh., Mnvmlaparra, Gh. 7-8. 

102 JBBBAS., Vol. XXI. p. 431. 

10-3 Ihid., pp. 430-432. 
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Vedic literature. She is the first of all metres {Chhandah).^^'' 
Many Vedic Hymns are composed in the Gdyatrl Chhandah. 
In the Bhdgavadgltd, she is the best of all metres ; '‘Gdyatrl 
Chchhandasdmahayn,’’ (Canto X. v. 35). As such, she has 
three feeC““ (four according to the Ch Up., 3. 12. 5.) and 
should have consisted of twenty-four letters. But later on 
she became identified with a particular mantra composed 
in this Chhandah.^'''’ Then she is the earth, Prana and 
everything that exists in the universe. She brings Soma 
(~A mrta — that which makes one immortal = Bralimajndna) 
to the Sddhaka (devotee) hence her excellence. There is 
a story in the Y edas in this connection. From all sources 
it is as follows : 

Soma was high above in the third sky (Tritlyasydmito- 
divi Soma dslt),'"' in between two golden sharp edged 
envelopes which remain always closed; one of them is initia- 
tion (dlkshd) while the other is regular methodical practice 
with one mind (Tapasau). He is vigilently guarded by the 
Gandharvas, His wardens {Hiranmayyorha kusyorantara- 
vahita dsaj Te ha sma kshurapavl nimesham nimesham 
ahhisandhatto ddkshdtapasau haiva te ’dsatusta mete 
Gandharvdh Somarakshd pignpurime dhishnyd imd 

105 Aifareya Aramjalia, Dr. Keith’s Ed., pp. 93, 187, (1. 4. 1. 4); 
SBE., Vol. I, p. 187. I have consulted SBE. more often than I have 
cited in this chapter. 

100 S 2 J Dr., Dr. Weber’s Ed., p. 837, (11. 2. 2. 1); SBE., Vol. 
XLIV. p. 26. 

107 BfjV., Vol. II, p. 993, (3 62. 10); SmY., Vol. IV. p. 537. 
(6. 3. 10. 1); TjV., Vajamneyi SmnUta, Vol. I. p. 45 (3. 35) : Vol. II. 
p. 396, (22. 9). 

108 Ch Up., (3. 12). 

109 Sp Bt., Vol. III. p. 363, (3. 6. 2). 

110 T Br., Vol. I. p. 8, (1. 1. 3. 10). 
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hotrahj 1)"'^ at the command of ‘Krshaiiii’. Gayatri takes 
the form of a golden brilliant winged {harinahy"- falcon and 
goes to bring Soma {Gayatri ^yeno hhutvd divah Soma 
mdJiaraty^^ by her own strength {tadvlryena)?^'^ She tears 
off the first envelope and gives them to the Devas and they 
become initiated {TayoTanyatardm kusl mdcMchchheda j . 
Tarn Devehhyah yradadau sd dikshd ta.yd Devd adlk- 
shanta)T'^''' She then tears off the second envelope and 
gives it to the Devas and they practise accordingly 
(.4 tha dvitlydni kusl mdcMchchheda [ Tarn Devehhyah 
pradadau tattapastayd Devdstapa updyannupasadastapo 
hyupasadah j l)T‘'' 

She then secures a Khadira stick and with its help takes 
possession of Soma {Khadireria ha Soma mdchakhddal)T'^ 
Krshanu shoots an arrow at her {STjat = yat = asmai = eha 
= ha— kshipat= jydrri— Kfshdnu,h= ashmd= manasd 
= hhuranyanl and as a result, one of her feathers falls 
down on the earth and becomes the Paldia tree (tasya- 
parnamachchhidyata; tatparrio’hhahat j tat parriasya 
parnatvam ly^^ {Parna = Paldsa, Butea Frondosa); Soma is 
stolen by Visvavasu the Gandharva {tasyd'dharantyai Gan- 
dlmrvo Visvdvasuh paryamushndtte)}^^ Now, the Devas 
finding that Soma has been stolen by the Gandharvas and 
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knowing that they are fond of women [Yoshitkdmdi vai 
Gandharvdh),^^^ sends the beautiful lady Vdk (speech) to 
them and she returns to the Devas with Soma. They follow 
her and it is settled that the Devas should get Soma and 
the Gandharvas the woman. . . . . The initiated should 
vigilantly watch the King (Soma) lest the Gandharvas 
should carry Him off; and from whomsoever charge He 
(Soma) is carried off, he is excluded from Soma (Tasmdd 
dlJcshitd Rdjdnam gopdyanUj Nenno’pahardniti tamndt- 
tatra suguptam ehiklrshedyasya ha gopandydmapaUa- 
ranti Myate hal/)Y‘‘^ This falcon (Syena) is the ‘Garuda’ 
of the later mythology of the Mahdbhdmta and the 
over whom Sri Krshna rides. 

In the Aitareya Imnyaka,^-^ Satapatha Brdhmana,^^^ 
Chhdndogya TJpanisUadi^'" Brhaddranyaka Upanishad^^^ 
and the Gayatri is identified with the 

Supreme Brahman Himself. 

How great is the cultural importance of Gayatri to a 
Hindu ! To him nothing is more precious than conquering 
one’s self and the knowledge of the Supreme : 

Te hi dhlfdh surdjd.no dasdsvdsu jay anti yej 
Trndyate'tra digdanti ghatabhata parajayahj j'--’' . 


121 Ihid., (3. 2. 4. 3). 

122 Ihid., p. 364, (3. 6. 2. 14). 

123 Aitareya Aranyaka, Dr. Keith’s Ed., pp. 77, 163, (1. 1. 1. 14); 
pp. 79, 167, (1. 1. 3. 3-4); pp. 97, 193, (1. 5. 1. 10). 

124 S 2 } Bv., Dr. AVeber’s Ed., p. 999, (13. 6. 2. 7). 

125 Ch Up., (3. 12). 

126 Br Up., (5. 14). 

127 Vedmita Sutra, (1. 1. 26-26). 

12S Toya Fd.s'ixf/ia liimuyana, Utpattipraharaiia, Cli. 118. V. 29. 
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It is his firm conviction that the knowledge of 
the Supreme is by far above everything and that the 
whole world surrounded by the oceans with all the 
sources of enjoyment in it sinks into nothing- 
ness in comparison with the knowledge of the Supreme: 
Namjasmyai kasmaichana yaclyapjasrna imamadvih pari- 
(jrhltdm dhanasya purnani dadydt etadeva tatohhuya 
'ityetadeva tato hhuya itij {Madhuvidyd is also Brahma- 
vidyd. Sun has been thought ‘ab Madhu). 'E.& holds 
Gayatri to be of foremost importance for this purpose ; 
Somdliarandt UaracJichhando'kshafdliafanena itaracJichh- 
andovydptyd cha sarvasavanavydpakatydchcha yajne 
prddhdnyam Gdyatrydhl Gdyatrisdratvdchoha brdhma- 
nasya mdtaramiva, hitvd gurutardm Gdyatflm tato' ny ad 
guTUtarain na pvatipadyatB yothoktani BTahtridpiti, tasyd- 
matyantagaufavasya prasiddliatvdt! Tdto Gdyatrimukhe- 
naiva Brahmochyatel^^° 

The story of the Satapatha Brdhmana is a parable. 
Soma is of course the Supreme Brahman. He is above all 
cosmic knowledge enveloped in and tapasyd. 

Gaiidharvas are spirits fond of woman with extensive love 
life. Krshanu is a name of Agni. The feather that falls 
down Though the CliTianda Gdyatn is to contain 

twenty- four letierB, ihe mantm Gay atrl i^ in fact one word 
less. The grammarians (eg., Piiigalacharya and Hala- 
yudha Bhatta) want to correct it by turning “Varenyam" 
into “ Vareniyam". But in practice, the gap is filled up at the 
time of initiation by the Gum (Preceptor) to the disciple 


129 Ch Up., (3. 11. 6). 

130 Ihid., (3. 12), Introduction of Samkara BMshya. 
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vvilh the word “Om”, and the mantra is also chanted in 
that way : 

Adyante praiiavam datvd prajapedanisam dvijahj 

Chaturvimsdksharl vidyd paratatvavinirmita j 

But none can fix this feather (letter) “Owi” who has not 
complete self-control and who does not know the inner 
meaning of Pranava: 

Batyena lathy astapasd hyesha Atmd 

Sa7nyarijhdnena hrahmacharyena nityanij 
Antahsarire jyotifmayo M suhhro 

Yarn pasyanti yatayah kshmadoshdh j 

When the new devote makes his prayer with Gayatii, after 
some time, when she is about to listen to her sddhaka 
(devotee) Krshanu makes this fire-test with the arrow of 
a woman. The young devotee generally fails, her feather 
"Orn” falls down and Soma is carried away by the 
Gandharvas, who are so fond of woman. The feather falls 
on the ground and becomes the tree on which blos- 

soms the crescent (Bindu) shaped, Qairik coloured, odourless 
{ninjandha^nirguna) PaZasa flower. But when the 
sddhaka can stand this test, Gayatri does not lose her 
feather and she comes to the devotee with Soma. He also 
in time becomes identified with Him : T adyoyo Devdndni 
pratyavudhyata, sa eva tadathavatP^^^ 

Visvamitra is the Rshi of this 7nantra, that is to say, 
he was the first to attain salvation with her help. W^e have 
seen (pp. 14-15) that after his defeat in the hands of Vasistha 
he understood the greater powers of a Brahmana and gave 

131 Gayatri Tantva, 

132 Mwmlahoimnishad^ (3. 1. 5). 

133 Br Up., (1. 4. 10). 
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up the life of a Kshatriya to attain the other one. This 
mantra gave him what he desired.“‘ The parable of the 
Batapatha BraJimana is illustrated in his life. How he was 
refused the Brahmanahood by Vasistha in the first part 
of his austere penance and how he was overpowered by 
Menaka the celestial Apsara, and succumbed to her is a well 
known story. The famous queen Sakuntala was the result 
of this union.'"" But soon he came to his senses and left 
the place to practise Brahmacharya : krtvd naistMMm 

huddhim jetuMrno mahdyasdK'^'^^ He began to practise 
austere penance again. Brahma appeared and addressed 
him as Maharshi and noi Brahmarshi. He was again dis- 
appointed and said : 

Yadi me hhagavdnndha tatd’ham vijitendriyah j 
and Brahma replied, 

Tamuvdcha tato Brahmdma tdvattmm jitendriyahl 

But at last he succeeded and when Eambha came to tempt 
him again, he was above temptation, and was recognised 
as a Brahmana by Vasistha and the Devas as well.'"^ 
Thenceforth every twice born (Dvija) is initiated with this 
mantra at the time of his taking the sacred thread {U pa- 
nay ana Samskdra). Every Hindu, before his initiation, 
is considered as a Sudra, but when he is initiated with the 
Gayatri, he becomes a Dvija (twice born). Such is her ex- 
cellence in the eyes of the Hindus. 


ia4 ,S7t'. Pur Kail Kh., Cli. ’O. V. 55. 

,1//;//., Adipapva, Cli. 72. 

L'il) Rdvidijdna^ Bdlalidntla ^ Cli. ()t3j \ . 14. 
137 lhlcL, Y[ 21. 
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i ancfiasadvarnagrathitam malady oiitahTtstlialam j 
A nekavarnanirmanakanpmdesavirajitmi / 
THinja(jandliapTalip:ancfvni suMavastra-parichchhaddm j 
Atiklapadmasamdslndm HiMaimstrottanyinlmj’'^'^'' 

Some chant the mantra by prefixing and suffixing 
simply with “Owi” while others add a vydrhtti. According 
to \ ajnavalkya, it is ‘'^Bhufhhuvahsvah," while with others, 
it is ‘Bhuthhuvah svah mahah janah tapah satyamj'. 
“Om” is to be prefixed to every one of them. What is the 
famous mantra ? It is : 

/fhnj Tat Saviturvarenyani 
Bhargodevasya dhlmahi 

Dhiyo yo -nah prachodaydt j O^nj 1^"^ 

It is a prayer to Brahman in His form Savitd (Sun). 
We have a similar passage in an Upanishad where it is 
more clearly stated : 

Hiranmayena pdtrena satyasydpihitam mukham! 

Tat tvam, pushannapdvrnu satyadharnidya drstayej j 

PusliaAineka,rslie yama surya p'djdpatya 

Vyulia rasmln sam/ulia teyoj 

Yat te rupam kalydnatamam tatte pahjdmi, 

Y d sdvasau purushah sdhamasmij j 

From the Vedas to the Burdinas, all praise Gayatri with 
hearty eloquence. The Upanishads, Bralimasutra, Brdh- 


139 Gayatri Tantra, 

140 Ibid.^ See also fn. 107. is pronoiiiicetl as 

141 Ib'opanidiad^ W. 15-16. 
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•manas, M Samvarta, Parasara, Usaiia, Sankha, 
Sankarachaiya, all testify to the excellence of Gayatri. 
According to Parasara, a Brahmana without Gayatri is like 
a Sudra : “Gayatn rahito viprah Sudradapyahichir 
hhavet (18.31). But the Skanda Pur ana, Kdsl Khanda (Ch. 
9) has surpassed all in praising Gayatri. According to this 
book, Gayatri excells all branches of knowledge., — even the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. She is the mother of the Vedas. 
A Brahmana is no Brahmana if he does not know Gayatri 
though he may be well-versed in the Vedas (V. 57) : 


Aa hrdhmano V edapathdnna sastTa 2 }athanddapi I 



In \hei Adstras the Paldsa has been identified with the 
Supreme Brahman {Brahma van Paldso Brahmanaivaina 
metat samindhe yadveva Pdldsyah Somo vai Paldsa esho 
ha paramdhutiryat Somdhutistd masniinnetajjuhoti tayai- 
nanietat pfindtij / ) .“‘^ 

No wonder that a Paldsa twig is required at the time of 
P panayana-Samskdra (ceremony of taking the sacred 
thread by the upper castes). 

The Paldsa flower is essential for the wmrship of Saras- 
vati (Goddess of learning). The Pujd takes place in the 
month of Mdgha (Jan.-Feb.) on the Srlpahchaml tithi when 
this flower blossoms. Some times it happens that the Tithi 
has fallen earlier than it is time for this plant to flower. 
Every body who has come in contact with the life of the 
Hindu students in Bengal specially knows fully well how 
they are all out and will search up hill and down dale for 
a single flower that might have blossomed earlier. What 
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is the significance underlying the worship with this flower? 
The flower represents that feather (Om) of Gayatri whose 
knowledge alone can give the young student the knowledge 
of everything according to the Hindu notion ; Kasmimm 
hlmgavo vipiate samamidam . mjnatam hhavatltij 
Hence the importance of this flower. 

Such is Gayatri to a Hindu and she is as old as the 
Hiinlu civilisation. She is a daughter of the Katyayana 
family (Kdtyayanasagotrajd) according to the Garucla 
PuTdna (Ch. 35. V. 2). This new Granny of the Hindus, wlio 
seems to be ever-green, is in fact older than Brahma 
himself. But she has Kpati 


traces the origin of the Chalukyas ii 
a cififerent way.‘^‘ His views may be summarized as 
tollows : 

M. Lacote in his Essai sur Gunddhya (p. 56) connects the 
\yoTd Chuhka Pali Chulla derived from Ksudm, and 
explains Chulikd-PaUdchl as ‘low-paisaci’ (“basse paisEci”). 

expect ChulUkd rather than 
luhka. Moreover, it does not offer a suitable explana- 
tion regarding the attribute of a language. “Lacote’s ex- 
planation therefore does not seemi to be satisfactory ” (p 1) 

or. summarized all that is known about 

Chulika-Paisachi. Hemachandra and Trivikrama men- 
tion it as a variety of PaUdnM 
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mentions three : Kaikeya, Saurasena and Panchala. These 
are really Prakrits. An unknown author mentions eight : 
Kanchi-desiya, Pandya, Magadha, Gauda, Vrachada, 
Daksinatya, Sahara, and Dravida. These are desabhdsds. 
Laksmidhara’s list, probably based on earlier sources con - 
tains : Pandya, Kekaya, Bahlika, Sahya (properly Simha), 
Nepala, Kuntala, and Gandhara. Of these, those of the 
north-west, Kaikeya (the Western Punjab), Bahlika 
(Balkh), Gandhara (Peshawar), and Vrachada (Sindh) might 
really have represented varieties of PaisdcM. These names 
are of geographical import. Therefore it is natural to ex- 
pect that Chfdikd-PaisdcM had a similar significance. 

Mr. Pargiter’ ‘“ connects the word Ckulika with a people 
of the same name. He proves from the Mahdhhdrata and 
different Purdnas, the presence of a people designated under 
different names of which i^uUka and Chiilika are most fre- 
quent. But he did not trace the real existence of such a 
people. They appear under the following different forms ; 
Ghulika, Chulika, Chudika, &uUka SuUka and JMllika{f ) 
of which CMilika and S'wfo’Aa are most frequent. “Both of 
them appear as the variants of the same name and both are 
located in the same region, either the north or the north- 
.west.” (pp. 2-3). 

M. Gauthiot^‘‘“ has discussed about the Sulikas from 
other texts in which they are mentioned along with the 
Tukhara, Yavaiia, Pahlava, China, etc. Their country is 
said to be watered by the river Chaksu (Vaksu, the Oxus). 
Brhat Samhitd mentions them six times. The Tibetan 
sources mention them as Sulik. The Chinese name of the 

145 JEAS., 1912, pp. 711-712. 

146 Joxirnal Asiatiqiie, 1910. pp. 541-542. 
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country is Sti-li. M. Gauthiot has established the identity 
of stilika with Sogdiana. During the eighth century 
the Chinese used the word Hou (barbarians) to mean the 
Sogdians only. The name being foreign was perhaps 
heard and transcribed in Sanskrit in different ways. 
“The alternance s : s : c : is not unknown in such cases.” 
“Therefore it seems evident that the Sogdian name 
Hulik, could be transcribed as &ulika-Bulika 

and sometimes as Gidika-QuUka. The alternance re- 
corded by the Puranas thus receives justification.” (p. 4). 

The Sogdians perhaps appeared in India along with 
their neighbours the Tukharas, the Pahlavas, the Yavanas, 
etc. The Puranas attribute to them a certain political ascen- 
dency in India but there is no distinct proof in its support. 
We meet with an agricultural clan of the Rajputs in the 
Punjab known as the Sulki.'"^'’ 

There is a clan of the Agnikula Rajputs who are con- 
nected with the Gujars (Gurjaras) — a Scythic people who 
probably followed the Htinas in India. They are the 
Chalukyas. The story of their origin is quite legendary in 
nature. One of these legends recorded in a late inscription 
of the Chalukyas wmuld have us believe that they were 
bron of the Chulka, the water-pot (KamaridaZu) of Hariti- 
Panchasikha. The Sanskrit lexicons give the form 
Chaluka and Chuluka instead of Chulka. Chdlukya is not 
the only form of their name. 

Dr. Fleet has collected the other forms of the 
name. The oldest is Chalkya (578 A.D.), then come 


147 Mr. Rose — A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Fvnjah 
and North-West Frontier Province. 1914. Vol. III. p. 435. 
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Chalikya (602 A.T).), Chalukya (634-’35 A.D.), Chalukki or 
Chalukika and Chalukya. All these forms seem to have 
evolved from Chalkya. The Chaulukya dynasty of 
Anahilapataka was in all probability related to the Cha- 
lukyas. They are commonly known as Solaki or Solahki 
which is supposed to be a dialectic variant of Chaulukya. 
“All these different names seem to fall back on Chalkya and 
Solka which may be connected with Sulki-Solgi-Solkah of 
the Punjab and ultimately with Culika-Sulika. It would 
be remembered that amongst the different forms of the last 
two names, already mentioned, we come across with 
Calik(y)a and Saulika” (p. 7). 

Dr. Bagchi has ably put his arguments in favour of his 
conclusion about the meaning of the word ChuUkd-PaiMcM. 
But some observations may be made in favour of M. 
Lacote. Thus, the word CMdika instead of being derived 
from Pali Chulla, may be the Sanskrit word Chulika. The 
literal meaning of the word is sharp, pointed — Tlksna, 
Suksnia. Prof. Wilson’s dictionary shows that the term 
in literature means part .of a drama and the inferior 
persons of a drama collectively. M. Lacote observes that 
the language Chulikd-Paisachl was particularly denounced 
as vulgar and was not spoken by gentlemen (Or, c’est la 
Culika-Paisaci qui est particulierement denoncee comme 
vulgaire;).'** Mr. Vaidya informs us: “The rules of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain characters should 
speak certain Prakrits. For poetry and higher thought, 
Maharastri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of women 
and other characters Sauraseni. For servants Magadhi is to 

148 M. Ijacote, Enttai Sur Gviia^hya et la Brluitkathd, p. 56. 
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1)8 used and for ruffians etc., the Paisachi.”‘'^“ In that case, 
die language may mean the language of the wild vulgar 
people, and the name ChuUM-Paisachl, first being used in 
connection with Sanskrit drama, perhaps came into general 
use to mean the spoken language of the barbarous vulgar 
people. The feminine suffix of the word Chulikd points to 
a Sanskiit origin and it is probable that the origin of the 
name is there. The lists of the authors who mention where 
the Paisachi languages were spoken, do not mention ChvZika 
in the lists. Four countries of the lists are in the north- 
west whose particular laws of variation have not been 
defined. So, the omission of a fifth one, whose laws have 
been defined, arouses suspicion. The original name of the 
people is undoubtedly Sulika; but in whatever form their 
name has been transcribed, their country has been men- 
tioned as Sulika,^*’ and the modern form of the word Bulki 
is in all probability derived from the word Sulika. So the 
name of the language should have been &ulikd-paisdchl 
according to Dr. Bagchi. With these observations we leave 
the decision with the competent authorities. 

There is no doubt that the terms ChuUka and Sitlika 
of the Sanskrit texts mean a people. The term Sulika 
sometimes means a country. The identity of the terms 
shown by Mr. Pargiter and supported by Dr. Bagchi is 
highly reasonable. About the history of the Sulikas we 

]49 HMI/L, Vol. II. pp. 109-170. Dr. Macdouuel’s statement (d 

History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 349) differs to some extent in detail. 
But see Laksmidhara, Sadhliasa Chandrihl, praramhliah, W. 32-38. 
Rahm-pUdchartueliem paUdcliidmtayarnhlm^^ V. 35. 

150 Mfirlumdeya Fumna, Cli. 57. V. 41; Varaliainiliira — Brhat 
SamhitcL Oil. i4. V. 23; cii. 10. V. 7. 
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certainly have some information. Dr. H. C. Ray Chau- 
dhury'''' informs us that Kumara Gupta III. had to en- 
counter a sea of troubles from the Gaudas, Andhras and the 
i^ulikas “who had an army of countless galloping horses. 
The Haraha inscription^“=^ says that the Maukhari King 
Isana Vaiman vanquished in battle the Sulikas “who had 
an army of countless galloping horses.” The Purdnas 
which ascribe political power to the also mention 

the Guptas as kings of India. 

These Sulikas have been identified with the Sulkis. 
We have seen that Dr. Bagchi has identified the Sulkis of 
the Punjab with the Sulikas of the Sanskrit literature. Prof, 
R. D. Banerjee identifies the Sulikas of the Haraha inscrip- 
tion with the Sulkis of Orissa.^"" Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury 
also suggests to the same effect.^®^ This is quite probable. 
Perhaps the name Sulika has changed into Sulki. The 
historical evidence also supports such an identification. 
We have seen that in both the places mentioning the Sulikas, 
they have been placed near Gauda and. Andhra. This 
points to Orissa. Varahamihira has been found to have 
been living during the first half of the sixth century.’®" So 
the statement of liThat Samhitd may be taken as con- 
temporary evidence. He places the Siilika country not only 
in the north-west but also in the south-east ; (14, 8) : 

151 ])r. II. C. Eu.v CluuuUiiiTy, Political Histori/ of Ancient I/ulia, 

Rrd ltd. p. 405. 

ir)-> E/., Yol. XrV. pp. 110-120. 

153 Sir. rargiter, The Pumna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Aye, pp. 53, 73. Iiitrodiictioii, pp. XII, XIII, XXIY, XXV. 

154 I’raf. E. 1). Bauerjee, History of Orissa. Vol. I. p. 191. 

155 Political History of Ancient India, p. 405. fu. 5. 

150 Brhat Saniluta (Bib. Ind.), Edited by Dr. Kern. Iiitroductioii. 
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Agiieyydm disi Kosala — 
Kaliwiavangopavaiiyajapiardngdhl 
Saulikavidarhhavatsdndhra — 
ChedikdschordhvakantTvdschajj 
also places their country along with Bahlik, China 
and Gandhara in the north-west (10, 7; 14, 23). So during 
file first half of the sixth century, they not only lived in the 
north-west but also had a colony in Orissa. Sukulidesa’*” 
of the Guptas may be the land of the Sulikas. 

Authorities differ about the identification of the Sulkis 
with the Chalukyas. Mr. M. M. Chakravarty, who brought 
the existence of the Sulkis to the notice of the historians by 
publishing the Puri inscriptions^^® — two in number, is 
definitely of opinion that the Sulkis “cannot but be the 
Calukya line.” He connects them with the Eastern 
Chalukyas. He deciphers the figure on the insignia as 
that of a boar — the emblem of the Chalukyas, (or a bull) and 
places Kulastambha Deya before the eleventh century A.D. 
Mr. N- N. Vasu published the Talcher inscription^®® of Kulas - 
tambha Deva. He also identifies the Sulkis with the 
Eastern Chalukyas and the figure on the seal as that of a 
boar. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sastri has 
edited five inscriptions^®® of this dynasty, — one of Ranas- 
tambha Deva, one of Kulastambha Deva and the rest of 
Jayastambha Deva. The impression on the seal of the 
first one is no longer legible. The second one, that of 
Kulastambha Deva, contains the figure of a deer couchant; 

157 PoUtic(tl Hiatorij of Ancient India, p. 381. 

158 JASB., Vol. LXIV. Pt. I. pp. 123-127. 

159 Sahitya Parimt Palrikd, Vol. XVIII. pp. 59-63. 

160 Journal of the Bihar* and Orissa Research Society^ Vol, II. 
pp. 395-417. 
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that of the third one is vacant, the seal of the fourth one 
bears the figure of a bull couchant, that of the fifth one is 
not legible. The editor makes no observation about the 
identity of the Sulkis. Prof. E. D. Banerjee has re-edited 
the Talcher grant"' ‘ and reads the figure of the seal as that 
of “a deer couchant, with a bough or some foliage in ils 
mouth and a crescent and a conch over its back.” 

Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury suggests, “The Bfilikas were 
probably the Chalukyas. In the Mahakuta pillar inscrip- 
tion, the name appears as Chalikya. In the Gujarat 
records we find the forms Solaki and Solanki. Sfilika may 
be another dialectic variant. The Mahakuta pillar ins- 
cription tells us that in the sixth century A.D., Kirtivarman 
I. of the “Chalikya” dynasty gained victories over the kings 
of Vaiiga, Aiiga Magadha etc.”"’’^ 

Mr. B. C. Majumdar doubts such an identification. 
{JPASBNS., vol. VII. p. 447). Prof. E. D. Banerjee also 
later ceased to believe such a possibility: “At one time 
I supposed that the term f^lulki was a modern 
corruption of Solanki, i.e., Chalukya or Chaulukya of 
the inscriptions, but the discovery of the Haraha inscrip- 
tion of the Maukhari Isanavarman of v.s. 611 — 554 (A.D.) 
has placed the ^ulkis in a different position- We learn from 
the 13th verse of this record that : 

“Who being victorious and having princes bending at 
his feet, occupied the throne after conquering the lord of 
the Andhras, who had thousands of threefold rutting 
elephants, after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas who had 
an army of countless galloping horses, and after causing the 

161 EL, Vol, XII. PI). 156-159. 

102 Political Ilisfori/ of Ancient hidia, pp. 405-406. 
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Gaud as, living on the sea-shore, in future to remain within 
their proper realm.” 

This proves that even in the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury A.D., the Sulkis occupied some portion of Orissa be- 
tween the Gaudas of Bengal in the North, and the Andhras 
in the South. The Sulkis are known from a number of 
their grants on copper plates, the majority of which were 
discovered recently in the Dhenkanal State of Orissa. 
Previous to this discovery this family was known from 
two inscriptions only of Kulastambha. The late Mr. 
Monmohan Chakravarti, the pioneer of historical research 
work in Orissa, published the earliest known grant of the 
Sulki kings in 1895, but at that time the dynasty and the 
mediaeval history of Orissa was so little known that even 
the name of the king, Kulastambha, could not be 
correctly read.”'®® 

The words Milika, &aulika or &uVki cannot have any 
connection ^\{\v Solak% ot i^olaiikl. Solakl ot Solankl is a 
corruption of ihQ Chdlukya ox Chaulukya. It was 
used exclusively in connection with the Chaulukyas of 
Patan. Now, the Anahilapataka dynasty of the Chalukyas 
was founded during the last half of the tenth century. It 
may not be wrong to suppose that the name, probably, was 
not corrupted before the eleventh century. But the word 
SuUka appears in the inscription as early as the middle of 
the sixth century; its mention in the Furdnas is probably 
earlier. On the other hand, Solakl or Solankl cannot be held 
to have been derived from any one of the words Sulika, 
Saulika or Sulki. We definitely know that Solaiiki 


163 History of Orissa, Vol. I. pp. 191-192. 
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“which is certainly derived from Calukya or Caulukyn’’^"* 
meant exclusively the Chaiukyas of Patan. In an inscrip- 
tion of Mularaja, the founder of the family, the name of 
the dynasty has been mentioned as “Chaulukika”d"’ 
Other inscriptions of the dynasty have the name as 
“Chaulukya’”'”’ Hema Chandra’s Dvyasraya Kdvya and 
Kmndra Pdla Charita, Somesvara’s Klrti Kaumudl, Meru- 
luiiga’s Prahandha Chintdmani, — all have the name as 
“Chaulukya.” So, undoubtedly, their original name was 
“Chaulukya”. 

The term only shows the accurate observation of the 
laws of Sanskrit grammar. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
has proved that the Chaiukyas of the Deccan and Gujarat 
are really the same people. He has pointed out’°^ that 
Bilhana in his Karna ^undarl uses the term “Chalukya” to 
mean the Gujarat branch, on the other hand, he has men- 
tioned the Kalyan dynasty as ''Chaulukya” in the Vikra- 
mdhka Deva Charita. A colophon of a manuscript, 
Saddharma Chintdmani also mentions them as Chalukya. 
Solahkl was used by the common people and the bards in 
Iheir bardic songs. Dr. Bagchi’s statement that the 
Sulkis are an agricultural clan of the Rdjputs is unfounded. 
The book he quotes from has only one line about them and 
that line is, “Sulki, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur.” 
There is nothing to state that they are Rajputs. 

Prof. Banerjee’s observations conclusively prove that 
the Sulkis can no longer be held to have originated from the 

1(4 JPASBNS., Vol. VII. p. 44(1; see also BG., Vol. I. 
Pt. I. p. 15(!. 

1(!5 iA., Vol. VI. p. 191. 

IGC Ibid., pp. 190, 190, 201, 203 etc. (See pp. 180-214). 

167 I A., Vol. XL. p. 24. 
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Solaiikis or the Eastern Chalukyas of Veiigi, which family 
was founded by a younger brother of Pulakesi Satyasraya II. 
of Badami named Visnuvardhana, Kubja-Visnuvardhana, 
Visnuvardhana-Visamasiddhi or Prthvivallava Visnuvar- 
dhana Yuvaraja in the inscriptions, in 615 — 16 A.D.,“® — 
more than half a century after the date of the 
Haraha inscription. Mr. Chakravarti’s reading of the 
seals of the Puri inscriptions) is questionable. Mr. Vasu also 
read the figure on the seal of the Talcher inscription of Kula- 
stambha Deva as that of a boar. Prof. Banerjee has later 
shown it to be the figure of a deer couchant. Dr. Sastri’s 
reading of another inscription of Kulastambha Deva also 
shows that the seal has the figure of a deer couchant and 
not a running boar. So, the Puri inscriptions, which be- 
long to Kulastambha Deva, if they can be re-edited, are like- 
ly to show the figure of a deer couchant on the seals. None 
of the seals of the other inscriptions contains the figure of 
a boar. The story about their origin in these inscriptions 
is not any one of those of the Chalukyas. 

The Stilikas, who had “an army of countless galloping 
horses”, who caused anxiety to Kumara Gupta III., and 
challenged Maukhari Isana Varman may be expected to 
have settled in Orissa at least some time before the date of 
the Haraha inscription (A.D. 554). Varahamihira, the author 
of the Brhat SamMtd, born at Avanti during the first half 
of the sixth century, and bred up probably at Ujjayini, 
refers to them as living in the north-west and south-east, 
but not in the south. The kingdom of Badami which was 
only in its infancy at that time can not be expected to 
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liave extended so strong a pseudopodium into the hills of 
Orissa, as Dr. Eay Chaudhury suggests. 

It is not very clear when the Chalukya kingdom first 
came into being. “The earliest authentic names in the 
Western Chalukya family are those of Jayasirnha I., and 
his son Ranaraga .... We have no records of the time of 
either of them. And, among the genuine records of the 
early period, they are mentioned only in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription of Mahgalesa and the Aihole inscription of the 
time of Pulikesin II . . . • Jayasirnha and Ranaraga may 
very possibly have held some military or executive office 
under the Kadamba kings of Ranawasi .... But it seems 
clear enough that neither of them enjoyed any semblance of 
sovereign power.””’" “The first king, Pulikesin I., establish- 
ed his power about A.D. 550; and his rule was apparently 
confined to the territory surrounding Badami.”^’^" . Kirti 
Varman I. of the Mahakuta pillar inscription (A.D. 602) as- 
cended the throne in 562 A.D.,^’^^— eight years after the date 
of the Haraha inscription. So, no portion of his army can 
be expected to have been left behind during his expedition 
in the East, the authenticity of which is questioned by Dr. 
Fleet.'” But, probably, Pulakesi I., who performed the 
Asvamedha and so many other sacrifices was a mightier 
monarch than what Dr. Fleet would have us believe. It 
may be that he fought out some glorious victories, or the 
conquests of Kirtivarman, mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion, might have been in connection with his father’s 
Asvamedha. But had any of his generals founded a 
kingdom in Orissa, it is inexplicable why he or his 

169 BO., Vol. I. Pt. II. pp. 342-343. 
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descendants would not have left behind any testi- 
mony of Chalukyan glory, tradition, creed and culture, 
or any example of Chalukyan rhetoric. It may be 
noted that the Chalukyas contributed the largest number 
of inscriptions of this dark age of Indian history, and 
that they were the patrons of the wonderful basreliefs of 
the Badami caves' whose excellence has surprised even 
the modern antiquarians, after so many centuries. At least 
one of the paintings (Cave No. I) of the Ajanta caves also 
bears out their taste and glory. The shrines and temples, 
erected by them, scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of their ancient kingdom, bear evidence of the 
Chalukyan architecture,'"® and their glory and culture. 
On the contrary, we have not even one dozen inscriptions of 
the gulkis who perhaps controlled a substantial portion of 
Orissa for at least about five hundred years, — a habit quite 
un-Chalukyan. 

On the other hand, the Chalukyas cannot be held to 
have come from the Chulikas, &uli1ms or Sulkis. There is 
no evidence yet known, either for or against it. But the 
manner in which they have been mentioned in the Indian 
literature, down to the sixth century, shows that they were 
always held to be wild barbarians. The Purdnas attribute 
to them some political power in India, nevertheless, they 
also describe the low origin and position of the people in un- 
equivocal language. Thus, the Mdrkandeya Purdna says 
that they are a branch of the Kiratas (Ch. 57. v. 40). Others 
group them among the Mlechchhas. But the contemporary 


il/.4<S7., No. 26, — ^Prof. R. D. Banerjee, Basreliefs of . 
Dr. V. A. Smith— 27te Early History of India, ji. 442, 
See Mr. Cousens, 2 he Chalukyan Architecture . 
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evidence of the Brhat Sdmhita unequivocally shows their 
character and status in India. They are not only jackal- 
eaters {Gomdyu-hhaksa), and classed with the Sudras and 
the Mlechchhas, living on the top of the mountains, but 
are also grouped with the very worst of mankind. The fol- 
lowing people are said to be dominated by Rdhu : 
Girisihhara-Kandara-darl — 

Vinivistd MlecJichhajdtayah &udfdhj 
Gomdyu-'bhaksa-&uUka — 
Vokkdndsvamukha-vikaldngdh j / 
Kulapdmsaria-hhiisra-krtagJma — 
Chaura-nihsatyu-saucha-ddiidschaj 
Kharachara-niyuddhamt — 
Tlvra-rosa-garblwJayd-nichdhj I 
JJ 'pahata-ddmbMka-rdksasa — 

Nidrdhahuldscha jantavah sarve j 
Dharmena cha santyaktd 
Mdsa-tildschdrka-sasisairohl 

There may be some amount of Brahmanic out-burst in 
the passage, but there is no doubt that the people belonged 
to a tribe of very low standard. This is also attested by 
the statement of the Chinese even two centuries later as 
Dr. Bagchi informs us."^ It is not possible that these 
people became so cultured all on a sudden as to be recog- 
nised as Ksatriyas and performed not only the A svamedha 
but other out and out Brahmanic Vedic sacrifices as Agni- 
stoma, Agnichayana, Vdjapeya, Baliusuvarna, and others. 
It should be remembered that the above description of 
Varahamihira which sneers at the Sulikas as jackal-eaters 

176 Varahamihira, Brhat Samhitd, Oh. 16. W. 35-37. 
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(if Go-tudyit-hhaksa does not mean aiiotlier tribe) is almost 
contemporary with the performances of Pulakesi I., men- 
tioned in the Mahakuta pillar inscription. There are other 
contemporary foreign tribes, mentioned as to have acquir- 
ed some political power in the Purdnas in the same chap- 
ters. None of them enjoyed a high position in the estima- 
tion of the, authors of the Pmxmas. On the contrary, the 
remarks of Yuan Chwang about the Chalukyas mark 
them out as the very best of mankind. The traveller 
observes, “The inhabitants were proud-spirited and war- 
like, grateful for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self- 
sacrificing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary 
to death with any who treated them insultingly. Their 
martial heroes who led the van of the army in battle went 
into conflict intoxicated, and their war-elephants were also 
made drunk before an engagement. Belying on the 
strength of his heroes and elephants the king treated neigh- 
bouring countries with contempt. He was a kshatriya by 
birth, and his name was Pu-lo-M-she (Pulake^a, Julien). 
The benevolent sway of this king reached far and wide, and 
his vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The great 
king giladitya at this time was invading east and west, and 
countries far and near were giving in allegiance to him, 
but Mo-hip-lo-cka refused to become subject to him. The 
people were fond of learning, and they combined orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy.”*^® 

We have given some contemporary social picture in 
the proceeding chapter which also shows that the society 
was orthodox. We have shown it not from the Purdnas 
or Smrtis, but from the book of the best of the cultumd, 
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men, — from the Sdrlraka Bhdsya of Srimat Saiikara- 
charya. If a scholar and saint of the standard of Sankara 
was so orthodox, one can imagine what the Brahmanas of 
the Vaisnava sect and Piirvamimamsa school were like; 
and yet, the Chalukyas, as their mentality and performanc- 
es show, belonged to the last school at least in the begin- 
ning. The social condition may be still further understood 
from the Mrlraka Bhdsya of Saiikara, composed during 
the period under discussion, wherein his attack on 
Vidura and Dharmavyadha (1. 3. 38), is not only unjust, 
but uncalled for. 

The word Sulika has of course been sometimes trans- 
formed into Chidika in the Sanskrit literature- But the 
people seems to have kept the name Sulikaor its derivative 
Suliki throughout. They have perhaps living representa- 
tives with that name ; but we do not find any other people 
anywhere bearing the name Chulika or its derivative. 

The word Chulika was in use in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature. It is also a name of the great sage and most re- 
nowned philosopher Pailchasikha. Semblance of name does 
not always mean identity with one another. Sahara is a bar- 
barous tribe, and Sahara Svamin is the greatest commenta- 
tor on the Jaimini Sutra. He certainly did not belong to 
that tribe. We have so many Kirata Devas and Gopes- 
varas among the upper castes who are neither hunters nor- 
milkmen. Harita was a great sage who had nothing to do 
with the wild tribe Harita.*^'’ Similarly, there were 
Atreyas and Bharadvajas""’ of low origin who were not 
connected with Atri or Bharadvaja. 
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The Chalukyas themselves have left us some stories 
about their origin and we have already noticed some of 
them. The idea of a lunar origin, got up by the Eastern 
dynasty of Veiigi, probably owed its origin to their matri- 
monial connections for generations with the Cholas, who 
claimed a solar origin. A genealogy was not difficult to 
get. They traced their descent from Atri, Soma, Budha, 
Pururava, Ayu, Nahusa, Yayati and so on.^®^ They say 
that fifty-nine kings upto Satanika and XJdayana had ruled 
in Ayodhya in unbroken lineal succession. “Then a 
member of the family, named Vijayaditya, came to 
the south, from a desire for conquest, and attacked 
Trilochana-Pallava, but lost his life in the attempt. 
His queen, who was pregnant, escaped with some 
of her attendants, and, being preserved by a saint 
named Vishnubhatta-Somayajin, gave birth to a posthu- 
mous son named Vishnuvardhana. The young prince was 
nourished ; and, having done worship to the goddess Gauri 
on the mountain called Chalukyagiri, he at length assumed 
ah the royal insignia of the family, conquered the Kadamba, 
Gaiiga, and other kings, and established himself as emperor 
of all the Dekkan, including seven and a half lakhs of 
villages, lying between' the Bridge of Rama, i.e. Adam’s 
Bridge or the ridge of rocks connecting Ceylon with the 
Coromandel coast, and the Narmada. The historical 
genealogy is introduced at this point, with the name of 
Pulikesin I. It is connected with the preceding, by making 
him the son of the second Vijayaditya mentioned above. 
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But, in, reality, he was the son of Ranaraga, who was the 
son of Jayasimha 1.”“^ This is plainly an invention of the 
eleventh century. The Lunar dynasty of the ancient 
literature did not rule from Ayodhya but from Hastina- 
pura. We have already noticed an inscription of 
Vikramaditya VI., who did not neglect the story altogether, 
where the Chalukyas claim descent from the eye of Atri. 
His court-poet Bilhana, on the contrary, gave preference to 
the story of their origin from the palm of Brahma. But the 
Kalyan dynasty on the whole paid more prominence to the 
story of their migration from the north and their descent 
from Satyasraya, the great king of Ayodhya. They claimed 
it from the very begin'ning, for it appears in the poem of 
Ranna,^'*'' court-poet of Taila II. His successors also men- 
tioned it. The Balagamve inscription of the time of 
Jayasimha II., dated 1019 ’A.D., states, “The kings, of the 
Chalukya family governed the earth, which consisted of 
fifty-nine thrones, with the greatest happiness at the ex- 
cellent city of Ayodhyapura; and Satyasraya, —who was 
born in that race, and w^'ho was the lord of .the lovely woman 
Victory, — ruled the whole world, so that he acquired the 
title of a universal emperor, and the family of Brahma was 
called the excellent Satya^rayakula.”^®* He was in all 
probability one of i.heir illustrious ancestors for the name 
occurs in the inscriptions of the earlier Chalnkya dynasty 
as well. Apart from their own statement, we do not as 
yet definitely know of any other evidence of their connec- 
tion with the north. 
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The word “HiranyagarhhasmnhhutaJf of the Maha- 
kiita pillar inscription probably means something other than 
what its celebrated editor has indicated, i.e., — descended 
from Hiranyagarbha or Erahma.“® Dr. Hultzsch, who 
explains the term as indicating a special rite or one of 
the sixteen great gifts {mahaddna), seems to be correct.'®" 

^ There is a Sanskrit manuscript named ''Saddharma 
ChintdmaTpP in the library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.^®' The book has been “copied from a very defec- 
tive MS., as there are lacunse in almost every leaf.” “It 
was compiled under the patronage of Kikamantri who is 
described as the son of the finance minister of the Pa(ra)- 
mara Eaja of Dhara. Kika was himself the prime minister of 
Bhimasena of the Calukya family, most likely the Bhima 
Calukya of Guzerat who fought with Mahmud of Gazni in 
the first quarter of the eleventh century A.D.” In a colo- 
phon of this manuscript “6 A (marked 5)” the Chalukya 
king Bhima has been described as '‘BrahmaChdlukya- 
vamsaku{la)dl'pakd‘\ The word Brahma before Chalukya 
probably indicates Brahmanic origin of the Chalukyas. 

Dr. Ilirananda Sastri, on the evidence of an old Sans- 
krit manuscript of the sixteenth century, Vlrahhdnudaya 
Kdvya, supplied to him by Dewan Bahadur Pandit Janki 
Prasad, adviser to His Highness, the Maharaja of Eewa, 
comments on the origin of the Baghelas, a branch of the 
Chalukyas of Patan, as follows : 


185 lA., Vol. IIX. pp. 13, 17, 19 ; BG., Yol. I. Pt. II, 
18G EL, Yol. XYII. p. 328; See also JRAS., 1934, p; 
187 Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. H. P. Sastri, d Descript 
of Sanslerit Manuscripts in the Government Collection vi 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. III. pp. 49-51. 
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■‘In connection M'ith the origin of this dynasty, it will 
not be out of place to observe, in passing, the statement made 
in the book (see above Canto IX), that in the marriage of 
Rajnachandra, the son of Virabhanu, and Yasoda, the 
daughter of Madhavasimha, the two great houses of the 
munlndra ( = the chief of munis or sages) Bharadvaja 
Vyaghrapada, and Viprendra ( = the chief olYipras) Arish- 
tanemi were happily united. It looks more than curious, 
especially, because Vipra not only signifies a sage but a 
Brahman as well. Is it an instance of ‘priest-kings’ similar 
to those of the house of Me war, who hold the ofl&ce of the 
Diwan of Ekalingaji, as pointed out by William Crooke, in 
his Introduction to the Annals and Antiquities of Raja- 
sthan, by Col: Tod, page XXXVI? Mention may also be 
made here of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s very suggestive paper 
on the ‘Guhilots’ [J. and Proc. A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. V, 1909] 
referred to by V. Smith in his Early History of India, p. 415, 
footnote The relevant passage in question is, “The 

nuptial-tie thus united the two great houses, namely, the 
house of Bharadvaja Vyaghrapada, the great sage, and the 
house of Arishtanenii, the great 'Vipra' (or seer) ‘who 
stopped even the Sun by his command’.’’^” This is a clear 
assertion of a Brahmanic origin. 

The claim of a Brahmanic origin is not so new. We 
have already seen that the Balagamve inscription of the 
time of Jayasimha II. (A.D. 1019) records them as the 
fainily of Brahma, which was ‘called the excellent Satyd- 
srayakula.’ The Handarike inscription of the time of 
Vikramaditya VI. gives the following account about their 

188 MASl., No. 21, The Bai/hela Dynasty of Rewah, p. 9, fu. 2. 

189 Ibid , p-. 8. 
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origin, "In llie water-lily that sprang from the navel of 
Vishnu, there was born Hiranyagarbha-Brahuian ; his 
sou was Manu; his was Mandavya; his, Harita; and his, 
fiariti-Pahchasikha; the Chalukyas were born in the inte- 
rior of his water-pot (Chulka), when he was pouring t)ut a 
libatioji to the gods; then a certain Vishnuvardhana-Vijaya- 
(litya (a purely imaginary person) appropriated the terri- 
tories of his enemies; Here, the name of the sago 

Hariti-Pafichasikha has been substituted in place of 
Brahma of the story of Bilhana. But an earlier grant, of 
the reign of Jayasimha II. dated A.D. 1025-26, states, “The 
mind-born son of the god Brahman was Svayambhuva- 
Manu; his son was Manavya, from whom came all those 
who belonged to the Manavya gotra; Manavya’s son was 
Harita ; his son, was Panchasikhi-Hariti ; and the son of the 
latter was Chalukya, from whom sprang the race of the 
Chalukyas.” Another inscription, the Terdal inscription 
(A. I). 1123-24) of the time of Vikramaditya VI. also states 
that the Chalukyas were descendants of Pahchasikha: 
Kumtala -mahUala -chakmvarttigal - anv ay avatar am - 
etgt-emdade / / Vri(vri) j j V anaja-kshind-da{dha)ra-padma- 
sadmajan = A jam 'prodhTiuta-Hdrlta-navidana-Mandavya - 
nm = dda Pavichasikhanmi hand = d Chaluky-dnvay- 
(ivanipar = mnmm-palar = age matt = ahitaram gelud = urv - 
vlyam tdlda Tailan = ad — omd = anvaya-Meruv = dnta 
nilayarg srl PayaAoZa/iaZam// (Brahman sprang from his 
abode, the lotus of the god Vishnu, who supports the 
world and holds a lotus. Mandavya, the son of Harita was 
next born. From Mandavya sprang Panchasikha. Many 
kings of the Chalukya line, descended from Panchasikha, 


191 Ibid. 
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having already passed away, there arose Taila who again 
overthrew his enemies and ruled the earth).'®^ A com- 
parison of the three inscriptions mentioned above shows 
that Manavya of the earliest one has been put as Mandavya 
of the other two. 

This claim of Brahmanic origin' seems to be historically 
more true than other slnries regarding the origin of the 
Chalukyas. Their inscriptions show that they had from the 
beginning a very intimate connection with the Brahmanic 
culture and tradition. The art they patronised forms “a 
valuable illustraiioii of Vaishnava mythology and Indian 
art only to be equalled by what Ajanta affords for Bud- 
dhism.”'”'' The Brahmanical temples constitute the major 
portion of their architecture. The name of the dynasty 
too is significant. 

Dr. Fleet has pointed out that the dynasty has been 
designated under different names.’”* The earliest form is 
■Chalkya' in the Badami cave inscription (A.I). 578); the 
second form'is Chalikya in the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
(A.D. 602) with the Dravidian 1; the third. Chalikya with 
ordinary I, in the Neur grant of Mangalesa. The next 
form is Chalukya in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesi II. 
(A.D. 634), which was finally adopted by the Badami 
dynasty and occurs most frequently in their inscriptions. 
He then points out that the form Chalukya with the long 
vowel d in the first syllable never occurred in any of the 

11)2 /d.. Vol. XIV. Text, p. 1<), Tiaiislation, pp. 21-22. 

102 Dr. Burg'ess, Report of the Arcliccolopkal Surrcij of India, 
Vol. I; Report of the t'irst Sessiom Operations in the Belipim and 
Kaladi Districts, 1874, p. 72. Quoted by Prof. E. D. Bauerjee iu 
Basreliefs of Badami, p. 2. 

194 BG., Vol. I. l*t. II. p. .m and fn. 3. 
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geimine inscriptions of the early dynasty, and that it was 
used by the restored dynasty of Kalyan. This form has 
also been found to be used with the Dravidian I in the 
second syllable. He then concludes that the forms 
ChMikya and Chalukya perhaps evolved from the original 
form Chalky a by the insertion of pronun'ciative vowels. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, however challenges the statement”’'’ 
and says that the form Chalukya does belong to the earlier 
dynasty also, and is found in genuine early inscriptions. 
He points out that the inscriptions of the Rastrakutas who 
supplanted the Chalukyas mention them as Chalukyas 
{Yaschdlukyakulddnuna). In three of the five grants of 
the Eastern branch of the early dynasty, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch, we have Chdlukydndmkulam, though the 
form Chalukya also occurs in the inscriptions of this 
dynasty. He then remarks, “The distinction between Cha 
and Chd and the dift'erence in sense in consequence of the 
lengthening of the vowel which Dr. Fleet points out have 
place in the pure Sanskrit of Panini and of the Brahmanas; 
but there is no room for them in names that cande into use 
in the Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became a dead 
laitguage.’”” It may be pointed out that the form ChaZukya, 
with short a in the first syllable and the Dravidian I in the 
second, occurs in the Terdal inscription”-’" of the later 
dynasty of Kalyan. Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji adds 
two more forms to the list, — Chinkya^'^^ and Chalukika.^^^ 


195 lA., Vol. VII. pp. l(}(j (line 04), 211, 219. 

19() EHD., p. 82. fn. 1. 

197 7-4., Vol. XIV. p. 10. line 12 (2). 

198 BG., Vol. I. Pt. I, p. 156. 

199 V erhandlnnyen Des VII. Intcmationalen Oiientall.Uen- 
Coufjresses, 1886, pp. 232, 236. 
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We have then thirteen forms of the name : (1) Chalkya, 
(2) Chalikya, (3) Chalikya, (4) Cludukya, (5) Chalukya, 
(6) Chalukya, (7) Chalukya, (8) Chirtkya, (9) Chalukika, 
(10) Chaulukika, (11) Chaulukya. We have already dis- 
cussed about the forms (12) Solakl and (13) Solahkl, About 
the original name of the family, Dr. Fleet says that probably 
it was Chalkya.^"" Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, “Chalukya 
was some vernacular name which was Sanskritized into the 
various forms we actually find.”^®^ Pandit Bhagyanlal 
Indraji is also of a similar opinion.^®* 

But the word that is said to have undergone this 
Sanskritization is perhaps more Sanskritic in the base than 
it has appeared to be. We have already examined the 
evidences which indicate a Brahmanic origin of the 
Chalukyas. Now the Brahmanas usually derive their 
family-names from a linear ancestor or an early Guru of 
the family. Thus we have Bhdrgams, Vdtsyas, Ahgirasas, 
Bhdradvdjas, Maudgalyas, Gdrgyas and so on. So it is 
quite possible that the family name of the Chalukyas also 
was similarly derived from' the name of an ancestor. But 
the Brahman a family, taking up the profession of rulers, 
perhaps forgot their real origin, and invented some story to 
find a derivative meaning of the original name. Such a possi- 
bility gains support when we observe how Mayura Sarma, 
the Kadamba, was divinised during the twelfth century. 

Kirtiraja’s story, made famous by Bilhana, was certain- 
ly built on the word Chuluka. That this word is at the 
root of the family-name is clearly understood when we 
notice that the name of the family was correctly construct- 
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ed on that word adding the taddhita pratyaya 
‘"Snika” (Chaulukika) by Mularaja,”""’ the founder of the 
Patan dynasty, before any story was invented to explain 
the name. It may also be noted that the inscriptions of 
the Patan dynasty do not record any story before Kumara 
Pala (A.D. 1151), though they always mentioned the 
dynastic name by the word Chaulukya formed by adding 
the taddhita pratyaya “&nya-' after the word Chuluka. 
We have noticed that an inscription of Jayasimha II. 
records that Chalukya was their first ancestor without 
mentioning any story about him and tracing him from 
Manu, Harita and Panchasikha. No record of the Kalyan 
dynasty mentions the story of their origin from Brahma’s 
Chuluka nor can it “be traced elsewhere in the records of 
the southern Chalukyas”^"'* though it was given such a 
publicity by their celebrated court-poet Bilhana. “Bilhana 
here combines the legend of the culuka-hixihC adds Dr. 
Hoernle, “which is peculiar to the later northern Chau- 
lukyas, with the tradition of a descent from Manavya and 
Harita, which is the property of the earlier southern 
Ohalukyas; and, so far as I know, the combination is 
limited to him.” 

Among other meanings .put against this word, the 
Bdrhaspatya Ahhidhdna says that there was a Gotta - 
pmvartaka Rshi of the name Chuluka. We have a brief 
reference to this sage in the Astddhydyl of Panini, the 
greatest grammarian of the Sanskrit language. Under the 
Sutra “Garcfddihhyo Yah”^'’-' to indicate that the suffix Yah 
is used after the names of the sages Garga and others to 

203 7d., Vol. VI. pp. 191, 192. 204 1905, p. 25. 

205 .Panini, Asffulhijdijl, (4.1.105). 
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denote their descendants, he mentions the sage Chuluka 
as well to illustrate the rule in the Ganafatlia-^^' under the 
Kanvas. Both the Ganapdtha and the Dhdtupdtha are 
ascribed to Panini.^“" But it is not beyond doubt and has 
been questioned by eminent authorities."'’^ Yet there can 
l)e no doubt that Panini meant some such collections when 
he composed his Sutras, for without them his grammar is 
miserably incomplete. So, if he is not the author of the 
Ganapdtha, some such collection was evidently current 
during his time from an earlier one to which he referred 
his Sutras ending in ''ddir But a later interpolation is 
quite possible and probable. In that case we do not know 
whether this particular example was in his list or is a later 
addition. But, as we shall presently see, the name is 
contained in Pravarddhydya oi the Baudhdyana Srauta. 
Sutra and if it is at all an interpolation, it was added at 
a very early period. 

In the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra, Pravarddhydya,'^^^ 
we have one Chelaka among the Bhdradvdjas. This name 
has been differently written in different manuscripts. In 
one it is Chauruka. ‘i?’ and 7T are interchangable in 
Sanskrit. We shall see later on that the Chalukyas were 
Bhdradvdjas. So Chauruka in reality might be ChauZuka, 
a form grammatically formed by Panini by the 
"Kanvddibhyo (jotre'’"^'^' from the word Chuluka. This 

2()() Malulmaliopadlij^aya VedantavagLsa SricIliarshuBtri Patliak and 
Vidyanidlii Siddheshvarsliastri Chitrao, Word Inde,t to 
Pat ha a ad Parlsisfas, pj). 385, G82. 

207 Sir Monier Mon ier- Williams, A Sanshrit-Englisli Dictionary, 

208 Dr. Weber, 77/e History of Indian Literature, Second Edition^ 

18S2, p. 225. ■■ 

209 BSSIL, Vol.III, p. 429. 
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2.10 A^dddhydyl, (4.2.111). 



beconiBS all tli6 more clear when we niKl tiiat me jDoruDay 
edition of the Pravara text mentions Chaulakdyana as 
pointed out by Sir Monier Monier- Williams in his ScinsIcTit- 
Engilsh Dictionary'. In the Mahahharata, we have a river 
named Cdmluka."'^ In the Bombay and Calcutta editions, 
the name is Chulaka.^’® This again shows that it was 
differently written and read in different manuscripts. The 
name of the river may have connection with the sage. In 
the Mahdhhdfata, it is mentioned along with the name 
Kavert. So Mr. Pargiter places the river in the Deccan.-*^* 
But the names there are not geographically arranged. 

We have another Chelaka in the Batayatha Brdh- 
manaP^ But he is a Bdndilydyana, i.e., a descendant of 
f^andilya. It may be that there were more than one sage 


211 Mhli,, Yumaparva. Cli. 9. V. 20. 

212 Dr. Sorensen, An Index to the Names of the MahdhhdTata, 

p, 179. 213 JRAA,, 1912. p. 713. fn. 1. 

214 SP Bi\, Dr. Wel)e^^s Ed., p. 791, (10.4.5.3). 

215 BAAIK, Vol. HI. p. 429. fii. 4. 

210 Dr. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 330; Dr. 
Keith, A Ilisfory of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 164; Dr. H. C. 
Ray, DTINL, Yol. I. p. 115 ; Yol. T. pp. 240, 215. All have 
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y20. 24). Jiut the prophesy of the VCiyu Purdna (Cli. 23. 
VV. 140-141) tends to show that it was by way of adop- 
I ion as disciples. The prophesy is that in the eighth Kalpa 
(cycle of creation) when Vasistha will be Vydsa* then 
Kapila, Asuri, Pailchasikha and Vaskali will be his dis- 
ciples. Probably the Sahkhya philosophers belonged to 
the Vasistha school. Parasarais the grandson of Vasistha 
according to mythology. 

The date of Pauchaaikha is believed to be first century 
A It is more or less a guess work for there is practi- 

cally nothing to justify such an opinion. On the other hand, 
Ohulika or Panchasikha’s Guru, Asuri, has been quoted 
many times^" as an authority on controversial points in 
the BatajMtha Brdhmana. Both Asuri and Pailchasikha 
have been mentioned as seers and teachers in the Mahd- 
hlidrata 12. 218.). It has been stated there how 

Pailchasikha became a disciple of Asuri and became 
known as Kdpileya. We have mentioned above that 
a sage has been quoted as Chelaka &dndilydyana as 
an authority in the Satapatha Brdhmana. It may be that his 
family-name Sdndilydyana was mentioned to distinguish 
him from Chelaka Bhdradmdja of the Baudhdyana Srauta 


* 1 ijuxd 18 a (lesij^'natiou. une wuo divides lue \ mas iiiio roar 

books and arraag’es ilieiii in order is a Vniim. 

2iH Dr. Keitli, The Hainkhya System, ii. 43. He distiiiguislies 
between Panebasikba of tlie Mahahharata and Paiicbasikba of tbe 
Sai'ikbva school {p. 41). Dr. Hopkins, The Great Epic of Iiulia, p. 397. 

219' SP Br., Vol. I. p. 419 (1.6.3.2G); Vol. II. p. 39, (2.1.4.27); 
p. 107, (2.3.1.9); p. 180, (2.4.1.2); p. 352, (2.C.1.33); p. 408, (2.6.3.17); 
(4.3.4.33 Kanva text) '; Dr. Weber’s Ed., p. 403, (4.5.8.14); p. 1024, 
(14.1.1.33). Asuri is also included in tbe 'Vamia-Br&hmaitu of tbe 
Br Up., (2.6.3; (4.6.3); (6.5.2). 
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iiutra who might be Chulika or Pahchasikha. The philoso- 
phies of both the Pancharatra system of the Vaisnavas"^" and 
the Buddhists""^ have striking resemblance to the Sankhya 
system. The works on Sahkhya system unanimously state 
that it was Pahchasikha who elaborated and brought: 
the Sahkhya philosophy of Kapila to lime light.''^^ The 
Mahahharata (12. 218) describes how Janaka was inspired 
and initiated by Pahchasikha. Janaka gives out himself 
as a disciple of Pahchasikha and says that it is his teaching 
that gave him true knowledge and salvation (12. 320). In 
these circumstances, we are inclined to place him before the 
rise of Buddha and during or before the i:eriod of the com- 
position of the Batapatha Brahmana in which Sandilya, 
a reputed saint of the Pahcharatra school is also an 
imuortant nersonality."-" But we do not as yet know 
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whefhev under these circumstances Chuluka or Chelaka 
Chiauruka or Chauluka Bharadvaja) and Chiilika or 
Panchasikha were one and the same person, or in later 
times, the name Panchasikha becoming more common, the 
original name became obsolete in general use but was 
retained only in the family-name of his descendants and in 
the sacred books. Yet this is no doubt possible. 

Thus it (‘an be stated with confidence that the descend- 
ants of the sage Chuluka were well-known even in the 
time of Baudhayana aiid Panini ; or in other words, there 
was a group of Brahmanas who claimed their origin from 
Chuluka and were known as Chaulukyas or Chaulukayanas. 
It is very probable that the Chalukyas are none other than 
the Chaulukyas of Panini and the correct form Chaulukya 
occurs in all the inscriptions of the Patan dynasty. 
Nay, the term '"Chaulukika” is mentioned as well. The 
use of the correct term before the invention of the later 
stories Justifies such a conclusion. So it is very reasonable 
to suggest that the original name of the Brahmana family 
was Chaulukya and that the various other forms were but 
colloquial adaptations of that word. 

Thus it seems that the Chalukyas were a Brahmana 
family in the beginning and that they were the descendants 
of an ancient sage Chuluka. Very likely the famous 
Sahkhya philosopher Panchasikha also belonged to this 
family. 

It is the considered opinion of the competent authorities 
that Baudhayana lived before Buddha," ‘ and Panini before 


224 Dr. N. K. Diitt, The Aryanisation of India, p. 70. Baudhayana 
probably lived about 700 or 800 B.O. 
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Alexander the Great^^® if not before Buddha. This removes 
all possibilities of the Gurjara origin of the Chalukyas 
or any foreign extraction of their family-name. 

We have reasons to believe that the Chalukyas and 
ihe Kadambas have the same source of origin. Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkai.', as noticed before, has no doubt that they 
are intimately connected with each other. Mr. Vaidya is 
of definite opinion that they are of the same stock. He 
says, “The Kadambas were also the same race as the 
Chalukyas. The following points may be mentioned in 
favour of such a conclusion. 

Both of them 

(1) Are Brahmanas. 

(2) Are of Mdnavya gotra and are Hdritlputras and 
Angirasas.^-' 

(3) Have the same family deities; are devoted to 
Sadanana or Kartikeya {Svammiahasena paddnudhyd- 
tdnani) and are protected by the same group of Mothers. 

(4) Are staunch Hindus, supporters of the Post 
Buddhisl. Hindu renaissance and take pride in stating that 
they are well versed in the Sdstras/'^^ 

(5} Assert that they have come from the north. 


225 The Ari/ani.iatioii. of India, pp. 39-42. Dr. Dutt places Pauini 
ill about 500 E.O. and has proved that lie cannot be later tlian this date. 
Prof. Goldstiicker, Sir It. G. Eliandarkar, Dr. S. K. Eelvalkar, and 
Dr. V. A. Sinith are of opinion that Panini lived before Euddlia and 
assign him a date near about 700 B.C. This is not altogether ini- 
])ossible. Ee that as it may, his date cannot be later than 500 B.G. 

220 HMHL, Vol. I. p. 200. 

227 An iu.scriptiou of the Kadambas directly states the tenu. Bee 
Yol. YII. p. 35 (line 4). 

228 For the Kadaniba.s, .see 7.4., Yol. YII. p. 35; EL, Vol. YIII. 
p. 31. For the Chalukyas, see 7,4., Vol. VII. p. 161; V erhcmdlungen 
Des Vll. Tnternationalen OrienfalinteH-Congressen, 1886, pp, 230, 234. 
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fifty-nine generations, and came to the Deccan, evidently 
as Kshatriyas. Still there are reminiscences of their 
Brahmanic origin in the narratives about the Gujarat 
Chalukyas and the Eewa Baghelas ; the Kalyan dynasty also 
claimed it, as we have noticed before. So though the 
Kadambas and the Chalukyas come from the same source 
the separation seems to have taken place long ago while 
they were still in the north. 

To a Hindu, there is no difference between Bmhmana 
Ktila and Agni Kula. The seven great Rshis, the earliest 
of mankind, according to mythology were born of fire."“" 
We have descriptions of Agnivamsa in the Puranas 
The term Agni-Kula may therefore denote a Brahmanic 
crigiii. Of the four Agnikulas, at least three have epigraphic 
evidences to show their Brahmanic origin.* It is quite pro- 
bable that their Brahmana ancestors took to arms like the 
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Kadamba Mayura Sarma for some reason or other. The 
traditional meanings attributed to the terms like CTialukya 
and Chauhdn in the Agnikula story point to their taking 
up arms. Indeed the Chalukyas are described as having 
risen out of fire with the Vedas in one hand, a sword in the 
other and a sacred thread round the neck.®'*’ 

It may be noted that many of the Eajput clans claim 
some sort of Brahmanic origin; The Sisodias were Brah- 
manas,®'*® so also were the Chalukyas, the Chauhans and the 
Parihars.* Many of the dynasties that rose to prominence 

Bajmthan, Vol. II. p. 440; BG., Vol. IX. Pt. I. p. 485. 

283 JPASBNS. , Yo\. Y. Art. Gnliilot, pp. 1()7-187; 7.4., Vol. LXI. 
p. 70 ; DllNL, Vol. II. pp. 1153-1150. 

lllQ., Vol. X. pp. 337-343. I have .some differeuce with 
Dr. Gang'uly. He explains the term Brahmui-Kitatriya to mean that 
the father was a Brahmana and the mother, a Kmtrkja. But the term 
.should he explained as Ai/i-e Bralnnan pa.ivJifiil KmtTiyah iti Ktinna- 
(Ihiirayah (Originally a Brahmana, hut afterwards became a Ksatriya). 
Nor can we agree to the explanation he has accepted of the term 
Pratihara. We do not know of any important office designated as 
PratTliara either from the law hoo.k.s or from the inscription,?. Of course 
tlie explanation given hy the Parihars in their inscriptions is an inven- 
tion and an exuheration of devotion to Eama. We sugge.st the following 
explanation as most probable; 

|i All the Iloyal families and the Brahmanas of ancient India derive 

their family-names from an early ancestor. The Parihars claim a 
solar origin. Now, in the dynasty of Svayauibliuva-Manu, we find 
a king named Piatihara. Svayainbhuva-Manu had two sons, Priya- 
vrata and TTttanapada. Uttanapada’s son was Dhruva of immortal 
glory. Priyavrata’s dynasty may be traced as follows : Svayambhuva- 
Mauu( = Satarupa) — Priyavrata( = Varhismatl, daughter of Prajapati 
Vi.svakarma) — Agnidhra(=Purvaehiti, an Apmra) — ^Nabhi( = Meru Devi, 
daughter of king Meru) — E&abha( = JayantI, daughter of Indra) — 
Bharata, better known as .lada-Bharata from whose name India is 
know'u as /?/iar«#arnr,w.( = PanchaianI, daughter of Viilvarupa) — Sumati 
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during the early centuries of the Christian era also claim 
Brahmanic origin. If they could retain their power and 

{ = ]3rcldhaseiia)— Devataj it( = Asari)— Devadytimua or ludradyumna 
( = Dlieiniinati)— Paramestlii ( = Suvariia)— Pratlliara ( = Suvarclicliala) . 
j.’ratiliara was a saintly king well-versed in the Sastras. We can not 
enter into tlie question here whether this dynasty was purely mytho- 
logical or had any real existence. But there is no doubt that the 
ancient families traced their origin from such dynasties and they do 
so even this day. At least this much is possible that a group of Aryan 
immigrants traced their origin to a king Svayainbhuva-Manu (mytho- 
logical or real) and his dynasty. Perhaps the Parihars are their 
modern representatives. Later on they forgot the story of their origin 
and traced them from Laksmana on the meaning of the word Pratihara. 
There can be no objection of their Brahmanic origin. This family 
was highly cultured like the Videha (Janaka) family of the later days. 
Out of the ten sons of Priyavrata, three did not turn to the worldly- 
life at all and became saints. Ilsava and Bharata (Jada-Bharata) are 
botli famous for their religious attainments. Pratilifira Jumself was 
also a celebrated saint: 

Ya atmavvlyCmulihydya smyam samsuddho malirtpurusam- 
ami.wmdraj I (TUhe Bhayavat Purdija, Sk. 5. Ch, 15. Y. 4). 
Pratihara is Pratiha in the Bhdgavaf. 

So it is quite possible that some of his descendants turned 
Brahmanas which was not only easy but usual in those days. If the 
origin of the modern Brahmanas are analysed, a substantial majority 
will be found to be of Ksatriya origin. The Parihars may be the 
descendants of Pratihara. (For the description of the dynasty and its 
achievements, see The Vi. mu Furuna (2.1); The Garuda Purdna, (1.54) ; 
The Bhdgavat Purdna, Sh. 5). 

Here is a very brief summary of my paper on Origin of the 
(Jliauhdns : 

Prof. Rapson has described a. coin of the Sassanian type and fabric 
hearing inscriptions in Nagri {Indian Coins, p. 30). The coin very 
nearly resembles the coinage of Khasru II. of Persia. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. remarks on this coin in the following manner : “The 
Nagrl legend referred to by liim consists of two parts, one S^rl 
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sovereignty and cross the Vindhyas, they also would have 
been classed as Rajputs in all probability. Such are the 

Valmiana to right and the other Vasudeva to zinother 

coin of Vfisiideva has: Saf Varsu Tef — dstuleva in tlie inner 
circle to rights and, on the margin, Saf Varsu Tef—WahmauxMuJdm 
Malhl^ meaning Sri Vasiideva Vahmana, king of Multan, Dr. 
Bhandarkar says that Vahmana is not Bahmana as is generally taken 
to he and does not mean Brahmanabad. He reads Y*//// for and 
says that the term is Chahamana and that Vasii ,Deva was a Chauhan. 
He shows from the poems composed in honour of the Chaulians that 
Vasudeva was their ancestor. Prof. Kapson assigns 627 A.D. as the 
probable date of the (*oin. (/J., Vol. XL. pp. 25-2(>). We have sliown 
l)efore that tlie early ins(ndptions of the (Biauhans state them, to be 
Brahmanas. Dr. D. 11. llhandarkar has noticed some more points in 
favour of their Ih-ahmanic origin. But he holds them to be BrahmanavS 
of foreign harharian tribes. 

We have a Brahmana family founded by Ohaeh in Sind, in 642 
A.D. .This dynasty had three kings and the last Dahir was defeated 
by Bill Kasim who led the first Muhammadan invasion in India. It is 
highly probable that Vasudeva and Chach are identical and the date 
of the c*oin is 642 A.D. or thereabout. There is no doubt that Chach 
was a Brahmana of Indian origin. So the Chaiihans are really 
Ikuhmana of Indian origin. 

The Cliauhans trace their origin from one Chahamana. Who is 
this Chahamana? We have already seen tliat Indian Brahmana and 
Royal families derive their family-names f]*om, an early ancestor. We 
have in the Rgvcda, a king named Ahhyavartin Chayainana. I have 
shown that he belonged to the Blirgu family. The Chauluins of 
Vdfsga goira also belong to the Bhrgif. family. So it is highly probable 
that Chayamana of the Rgveda is Cluihamaiia of the Chaulians. So 
l)oth the Chaulians and the Parihars are of Indian Bralimanic origin. 
The Puraiiic genealogy of the Chaulians may be summed up thus: 
Brahma — Bhrgu( = Puloma, daughter of Puloman) — Chyayana( = Su- 
kanya, daughter of Saryati king of ilnarta)— Jlpnuvan( = Ruchi, 
daughter of Nahusa) — Aurva — 'Rchika( = Satyavati, daugliter of Gadhi 
and sister to Visvamitra) — Sunahsepha, better known as Devarata... 
Prihu( ?) . . .Abhyavartin Chayamana. . , The Chaulians. 
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Kadambas, who have the same source of origin as the 
Chahikyas. The Pallavas^®'^ trace their descent from 
Bharadvaja through Drona and Asvatthamaii. The 
Nolambas^’’ of Mysore are a branch of the Pallavas. The 
Vakatakas'"'"’ also are of Brahmanic origin claiming des- 
cent from Visnuvrddha of the Solar dynasty who became a 
Brahmana, The Brhatphalayanas, the Salahkayanas and 
the Anandas^“’ were most probably Brahmanas. The 
Matsyas'^"" of Oddavadi also claim a Brahmanic origin. 
The Senas of Bengal were Bmhma-ksutriym.^'^'^ TYiq 
Rajputs perform their rites (Dasakarma) according to 
Brahmanic principles. They observe the Smddha cere- 
mony on the eleventh day,“'® like the Brahmanas, and not 
on the thirteenth. Some of them, specially in the Deccan, 
were the performers of Brahmanic sacrifices of the Karma- 
kdnda or Purvamimamsa school, such as Asvamedha, 
Vajapeya, Hirany^igarhha, Baliusuvarna,' etc. So it is 
natural to think that the revival of Brahmanism in the early 
centuries of the Christian era was accompanied by the rise 
of Brahmana dynasties. It began with the Sungas and 
Kanvas and ended with the Rajputs. 


2m EL, Vol. VIII. P. 32, 2d., Vol. XL. p].. 20, 2T. 

234 SIL, Vol. II. rt. HI. pp. 354-355. 

235 Mr. nice, Mijxore niid Coori/ front the In.u:riiJtiont<, p. 27. 

23(i IlMIIl., Vol. I. p. 205; Dr. Ideet, Corputt Iii.tcriptionvm 

Indicarwm, Vol. III ., — Inscriptions of th,e Early Gupta Kings anil 
Their Successors,, pp. 236, 241, 245, 248. 

237 See their inscriptions noted in Dr. Jouveaii-Duhreuil’s Ancient 
History of the Deccan; JDL., Vol. XXVI. pp. 33-83. 

238 EL, Vol. XV. p. 246; EL, Vol. V. pp. 106-112. 

239 Dr. Smith, Early History of India, pp. 435-436. 

, 240' Capt. A. H. Bingley, Rajputs, p. 155. 
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The Chalukyas state that they are of 'Mdnavya' gotra, 
are Hdrltiputras and are descendants of Satyasraya. 
Mdnavya gotra implies their descent from Mann. The term 
can be explained otherwise. As all men are considered to be 
descended from Mann according to mythology, all are of 
the Mdnavya gotra in some way or other, and anybody 
having no specific gotra may call himself a Mdnavya.'^'' 
But in the case of the Chalukyas and the Kadamb-as, who 
are of Brahmanic origin, and who have persistently and 
with pritle mentioned their gotra, such a meaning camiol bo 
entertained. The Chalukyas have definite tradition that 
Manu was their orginal forefather. Manu's descendants 
are Mdnavya in the Yajurveda. We have Manava school 
there (and a &rauta Sutra in this connection) “to whom the 
law-book of Manu probably traces its origin.’’^^" Modern 
descendants of the Solankis are now of Bhamdvdja gotra. 
This difference seems to be a metamorphosis in accordance 
with the Brahmanic custom of the Mltdksard school,®''' 
which is authoritative everywhere in India except in 
Bengal. Mdnavya gotra is under Bharadvdja gana. 
Both the gotras have the same pravaras : Angirasa, 
Bdrhaspatya, Bhdradvdja. The ancestors of the Chalukyas, 
as we shall see later on, were disciples of Maharshi Angira, 
grand-father of Bharadvaja. Bharadvaja is the group 
name of many of the gotras of Ahgira's disciples including 
''Mdnavya.’' So the change in reality is a reversion to the 
group name. We have historical evidence of the change of 


BSSF., Vol. III. p. 4fi6. 

Dr. MacdoJiell, d Mhfuty of Saii.^krit Litemtuve 
mini., Vol. III. pp. 475, 47(). 
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gotm of fhis iype.“'^ The rale that all enlisted in castes 
other than Brahmanas must take Brahmana gotra^^^ is at the 
root of it, and whm the ChatUukyas came out of the J aina 
in-fiuence, the priestly class probably named their gotra ac- 
cording to the family of their ''Guru ” — the family of Aiigira, 
reverting to the group name Bharadvdja. In the Boudhd- 
yanw firauta Sutra we find a long list of gotras and many of 
them are now obsolete. The reason is likely a change of 
this type, i.e. reverting to the group name, and not one of 
pure extinction. 

Dr. Biihler,-^'* Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar,“” and Mr. 
Vaidya^*® hold that the Chalukyas of Gujarat are not descen- 
dants of the Chalukyas of the Deccan though they also 
migrated from Aryavarta. That the Deccan Chalukyas 
migrated from the north is unquestionable according to -Dr. 
Bhandarkar : “There can be no question that the 

Chalukyas came from the north. Dr. Hoernle is also 
of the same opinion.^®® Whether the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
are descended from the Chalukyas of the Deccan or migrat- 
ed from Kanauj direct descending from the original 
stock we shall discuss later on. But it must be mentioned 
here that the argument of the difference of gotra advanced 
by Mr. Vaidya in this connection to denote their different 
origins^^” can not stand. We have already shown that 

244 The Indian Culture, Yol. I. pp. 708-709. 

245 l)r. Biililer in General Cunuinsliain’s Stupa of Bharlnit, p. 129. 
V'ijnaiiesvara, Mitdkmrn; IIMIll., Vol. III. iip. 475, 47(i. 

ko 11., Vol. VI. pp. 182-183. 

247 ./BBRAS., Vol. XXI. pp. 425-428. 

248 IlMUL, Vol. III. pp. 194-195. 

249 'M., Vol. XL. p. 27. 250 .IlilS., 1905, p. 12. 

251 HMHL, Vol. III. pp. 194-195. 
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llieij- fjotra was changed from Manamja (o Bharadvdja. If 
the Mdnavya gotra of the Deccan Chalukyas and the 
hhaTadvdja gotra of the Gujarat Solahkis signify difference 
of origin, then we have to think of two different peoples as 
Mr. Vaidya has done. But there is nothing to prove it. 
On the contrary, the story of their' origin is the same both in 
tile north and the south indicating their descent from a com- 
mon stock. Mr. Vaidya has, moreover, advanced the 
Bharadvdja gotra of the Gujarat Chalukyas as proof in sup- 
t)oi1 of t.heir claim to lunar origin. He says, “As Bharadvaja 
belonged to the lunar line, the Chalukyas of Bharadvaja 
gotra also belonged to the same line.”-’-' The genealogy of 
Bharadvaja, however, is as follows-'’’ : Brahma— Ahgira— 
Brhaspati — Bharadvaja. We do not understand how 
Bharadvaja is connected with the lunar line. Moreover, 
the lunar origin was claimed by the Chalukyas of Vengl 
who are of the Mdnavya gotra and who are directly descend- 
ed from the Chalukyas of Badami ; but the Solahkis them- 
selves never claimed a lunar origin. The idea of lunar ori- 
gin is a later invention. Dr. D. C. Ganguly rejects it as 
“manifestly fabulous. Thus Mr. Vaidya’s conclusion 
that the Deccan' Chalukyas are of solar origin^’"’ and the 
Gujarat Chalukyas are of lunar origin^’” cannot be 
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Others, following the opinion of Dr. Btihler, translate it as 
descended from a lady whose father’s ‘puroMta's gotm 
Hdrita. Dr. Btihler says, “The usage of calling sons after 
Iheir mothers was caused, not by polyandria, as some Sans- 
kritists have suggested, but by the prevalence of polygamy, 
a]id it survives among the Rajputs to the present day. In 
private conversation I have often heard a Kuwar called the 
‘son of the SolanJcani’ , or of the Gohildni, &c. Here you will 
(fbserve the Rani is called according to her family name, not 
according to her proper name ; and you will know, from in- 
tercourse with the Rajputs, that the Ranis are always men- 
tioned in that manner. 

Now all the metronymica of the ancient kings and 
teachers, both Buddhistic and Brahmanical, are formed by 
a female family name with the word putm. Thus we have 
Vashisthiputra, or V asi{sh)thiputm, Satahami, &c., an.d 
these names ought to be translated, ‘son of the (wife) of the 
Vasishtha family’, &c. The name was just intended to dis- 
tinguish the king or teacher from the other sons of his 
father by naming his mother according to her family name. 

There is another point connected with these metrony- 
mica which deserves attention; viz. that the family names 
are all those of Brahmanical gotras. The explanation of 
this fact is that in accordance with the precepts of the 
Smriti, the Rajas were considered members of the gotras of 
their purohitas, and called themselves after the latter.”^®® 

Dr. Biihler’s observations do not seem to be correct. It 
is true that the Rajput queens are addressed as Solahkini or 
Gohilani etc. to denote the families they come from. But 
they are not called by their fathers’ gotras but only by their 

258 Br. Biililer ia Genei*al Cimniugliam’s Stupa of BharJtvf, p. 129. 
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res])oolive clan or family-name. Family-names in the case 
of the Rajputs and other non-Brahmanas are not the same 
as iheir gotras. Is any Rajput princess or queen addressed 
as Bhdradvdjm, or VaijwvdfdM'i This point can not be 
over-looked. Let us examine Dr. Buhler’s conclusions with 
regard to the Chalukyas who are always Hdrltlputras. Ac- 
cordiog to his explanation, we are to think that the 
Chalukyas always married princesses whose fathers’ puro- 
hitas’’ gotra was Ildrita. Aparti from the impracticability 
of such a state of things, it is not historically true, for we 
know from the inscriptions that they married in different 
families who were in no way connected with the JidrUa 
gotra. Neither it is true “that the Rani is called according 
to her family name and not according to her proper name,” 
and that “the Ranis are always mentioned in that manner.” 
We have got many of the queens of the Rajput royal dynas- 
ties ruentioned in inscriptions and literatures. Not only 
their family-names in the usual way of the Rajputs but 
their proper names also have been given. In the inscrip- 
tions of the Chrdukyas bearing the epithet 'Hdi%tiputra\ we 
have mentions of their queens both with their proper 
names and fathers’ family-names. To begin with, 
the queen of Satyasraya Pulakesi I. was “Durlava (devi), 

who, like Damayanti, was a most devoted wife; who was 

the ornament of the Batpura family.”^-''® We have a grant 
of ‘iSri Vijayamahadevi,’”®" wife of Chandraditya and 
daughter-in-law of Pulakesi II. In the grant of Kirti 
Varman II,. we find the two queens of his father Vikra- 
maditya II. as ''Haihaya-vamsa-samhhutd prlyd mahddevl 
Vmd bhagahatlva ^ri Lokamahddevyd"^^'^ and her 

25!) V(,l. XIX. p. 19, text, p. 18, lines 12-lS. 

l>!i(l Ihid., VIII. pp. 44-47. 2(!1 EL, Yol. III. p. 5. 
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uterine sister {Sodaryyd kamyasl hhaginl) Trailokyamaha- 
devi, mother of Nrpasimha Kirtivarman Satyasraya {Klrtti- 
'uannma-Eatydsraya -srlpri thivlvallabha -mahdfdjddMrdja- 
pmdmesvara- hMttdTaka-'sri-Nripasingha fdjasya jangni 
srl TraUokyamahddevydydh). In this grant Kirtivarman II’s 
mother’s name is mentioned ; her father’s family-name is also 
there. But he has not been addressed according to his 
mother’s father’s pumhita gotra with the suffix 'putra\ 
In the case of Taila II. of Kalyan, we have his mother’s 
name mentioned in the poem of Ranna^“^ as Bohka Devi 
of the Chaidya family. This is supported by the inscrip- 
tion of his grand-son, the Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya 
V., with the slight difference of ‘Bomtha’ in place of Bonka. 
She is mentioned as ‘'ChedUa-vayisa-tilakdm Lakshmana- 
rdjasya namdandm nuta-Mdm Yo(bd)mthddemm”^^^ In 
the same grant Taila’s queen has been mentioned as Sri 
Jakavva, a daughter of Bhammaha of the Rastrakuta family. 
Neither the queens have ben mentioned according to their 
fathers’ pxiroMtas' gatms nor their royal sons, with the 
suffix putra after the feniinine derivatives of such 
Brahmanical gotras. Such examples can be multiplied 
not only from the Chalukya grants but from those of other 
Rajput kings. In the case of the Chalukyas, as many of 
the inscriptions, containing queen’s names an'd the names of 
the families they came from, also contain the term "Hdrlti- 
putra’ it obviously has a special meaning. The mothers 
might belong to different families but the kings would always 
be addressed as ‘Hdntlputras’ . Dr. Biihler’s statement that 
the Hindus being polygamous and so having sons by differ- 
ent wives these metronymics were used to distinguish be- 
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tween step-brothers (“other sons of his father") is also con- 
trary to facts. For we have instances of ‘the mention of 
ste})-brothers in inscriptions; but they have been stated in 
ordinary language. For instance, we have in a Chalukya 
grant: 'Tas'ija diwinmuro* Dana7irpasi.nm varsMni 

ittttjtassaptaviiusati-i'iarshcmi damadw'ohmjd Vengwia- 
hmiiidyikabhavat Again, we have in a Parihar grant , 
Param.{a) hhagavatiblia'kto 'nialidrdja-sri-Mahendfapdla- 
deA>as = tasija piittras = tat~pdd-dnudhydtah srl Dehandgd- 
devyam=7itpannah patammmsJiiiavo maharaja srl-Bhoja- 
devas = tasya hliraUl M-Mahe7idrapdladeva-puttfas = tayoh 
= ‘pddid7iudfiydtah kri Mahidevldevydni = utpannah paraind- 
diUjahliakto 7nahdrdja-sn-Vindyakapdladevahjl”^^'j 

According to Bilhana^®’’ and some Chalukya inscriptions 
alieady noticed both Harita and Manavya belong to this 
dynasty. Had the term 'Hdritiputra' been used to denote 
the maternal descent of the Chalukyas, it would not have 
been possible for Bilhana and others to record such a state- 
ment. It clearly shows that such a meaning was never 
thought of by the Chalukyas themselves. Dr. Btilher’s 
observations cannot therefore be supported. 

There were many Eajput ruling families in that period 
but we get the use of these metronymics in the case of a few 
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There are others according to whom these metronymics 
such as Hdrltlputra, Gautamlputra, Vdsisthlputfa should 
mean the first mother of the family only to denote that she 
came of a family whose father’s purohUa’s gotra was 
Edrita, Gautama or V asistha and so on. But in some of the 
dynasties other than the Chalukyas and the Kadambas, 
these metronymics have not been always the same. For in- 
stance, in the Satavahana family, we have Gautamlputra 
Madharlputfa and V dMMhlputra, in the Iksaku dynasty, 
Mddharlputra andi VdHstlilputfa. So such an explanation 
is not possible. 

What then can these metronymics mean? In the 
tiatapatlia Brahmana"^^' and Brhaddranyaka TJpanisliad^’^^ 
we have long lists of these metronymics ending in 'putra\ as 
Pautimdslputra, Kdtydyanlputra, Gautamlputra, Bhdrad- 
udjlputra and so on. In his commentary on the &atapatha 
Brdhrnana named Miikhydrtha prakdHkd, composed in 
accordance with Sayana, Dvivedagahga says, ''Putra- 
mantha-karmanah struaniskdrdrthavenoktavdtrastam- 
nidhdnadayam vamsa strlpradhanyenochyatej ‘Here 
the line of heredity has been given with the suffix putra 
after the names of the wives for their high attainments and 
great renown.’ In his . commentary (Bhdshya) of the 
Brlidddranyaka Upanishad, Siimat gahkaracharya, who 
flourished in this period during the supremacy of the 
Chalukyas, comments on them as, Atheddnim samasta- 
pravachana-varnsaTij Striprddlidnydt gunavdn putro 

2G7 07" Br., oil. XIV. Dr. Weber’s .Md. pp. 1108-1109; Prof. Max 
Muller, A History of the Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 232. 

208 Br U-y., (G.5). 

209 SP Br., Dr. Weber's Ed. p. 1170. 
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hJiaratm pmstutam-, atah stilvueshanmcmHi pntrainsesha- 
nudacharyaparmnpmri klrttyate (Now the com- 

plete hereditary line of this knowledge from seer 
to seer is spoken. It has been done in recognition of 
the truth that renowned sons are born of illustrious wives. 
So the chain of heredity of \hQ A chdry as has been sung 
accofdiiig to the metronymic derived from t he wife.) As 
was usual, they could have been named after their fathers; 
but these learned seers have been named according to their 
mothers since they were celebrated ladies. It is to be noted 
that, the expression used is, ‘'strnnseshanenawa” and not 
even ‘mdtrwiseshanenaiva\ Had the feminine stems 
Hdnti or Vdsispii of the terms like Hdntlpiiira or Vdsisthi- 
piitra meant the daughter of Harita or of Vasistha and not 
the wife of Harita or of Vasistha, it would be impossible for 
i^ahkara and Dvivedagahga to use expressions like Stfl- 
prddhdnydt or Strlvisesanenaiva to explain them. In that 
case, they would have rather explained them with the 
term Mdtrvisesanenawa. Strl mearis wife and never 
damjlitev. It clearly shows that the feminine stem 
here indicates the wife and not the daughter. This 
is strengthened by the fact that the epithets 'Mdnavya 
Gotra: and 11 driUputra are complimentary in this respect 
for both Manu and Harita belong to the same dynasty as 
we shall presently see. 

The three inscriptions^” in which the origin of the 
Chalukyas has been traced from Pahchasikha clearly state 
that Manu, Manavya and Harita belong to the same family. 
Pailchasikha is either IldriU-PanohaHkha or PanchaHkhi- 
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Hdrlti. riiis unquestionably supports our proposition. So 
the patronymic Hdnti (masculine form) and HarUlputra 
are equivalent terms and the metronymic is only a homage 
to a celeb] ated lady who was the mother of the original 
founder of the family. This has been made all the more 
clear by a Chalukya inscription (/d.,'Vol. VII p. 244). It 
infoims us that Visnuvardhana after being brought up by 
Visnuvatta-Somayajin had his usual rites performed by him 
ui accordance vdlh the customs peculiar to his descent from 
the two sided or double gotra of Mdnavya and lldrlta : SV! 
tasya cha him.djrakamja Manavyasagoira-Eantiputra-dvi- 
l>aksha-gotm-vra{kra)m-ochitdm karnimdni kdrayitvd 
ta7n = a^mddha(rddha)yatj I Here Dvi-paksha-gotra no 
doubt means double gotra. A Hindu does not follow the 
rites and customs of his maternal grand-father nor does he 
assume his gotfo,. The masculine ending of the term Hdflti, 
though it speaks in our favour and occurs twice as such in 
this inscription, should better be overlooked as a mistake. 

Panini is a celebrated example of this system. Prof, 
(mlebrooke informs us that his “name is a patronymic, in- 
dicating his descent from Panin; but, according to the 
Paurdnika legends, he was grand-son of Devala an inspired 
legislator. Prof. Goldstticker"^'* has shown that Panini 
was known as Ddkslputm and according to Sir Monier 
Momer-Williams,=' ' he was Ddkseya. He is said to have 
been an inhabitant of Salatura”’ in Gandhaiaand hence his 
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name iialatnrlya 
relationship with another 
who is a Dakmyana. To 
patronymic derivative of 
from Panin in. the male ] 
Dukseya. (3) He is the gn 
Hevala 
very close 
Dak 
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Prof Goldstiicker has established his 
grammarian, Vyadi'”’ or Vyaii 
um up, (1) Panini’s name is a 
Panin meaning his descent 
ne. (2) "B-Q m Ddhsiputr a ajid. 
ndson of an inspired legislator 
(4) He is an inhabitant of Halatura. (5) He has 
relationship with Vyali because he is a 

sayana. 

Daksiputra has been explained as ‘son of the daughter 
ol Daksa’ as usual."" But let n.^ 


. AXIIIX. y^ccuruing lo tiie Liwnvamm 

'°dnms, from whom Paniui’s name has been 
patronymic, belong to the Visvdmitra group, 
is descendants also belong to the Atri and 
mily."'® There are different Devalas the most 
m being the Hevala of the Kdsyq/pa family" 

)f \A\&jR.gveda. According to the Harwamsa 
cond Hevala is a son of Visvamitra. A third 
3r of Sannati,"*® queen of Brahmadatta. Still 
n of Piatyusa"” who is a son of Prajapati by 
ta. Panini’s grandfather Hevala is said to have 
id legislator. There is a Devala Smrti which 
laws of or reconversion. This sage 

ank of the Indus : EindliutiTB suklidsinayi 
sattamamj (V. I). So this statement seems to 


kdituv: II lx Place la Stmxlrlf, I A leva lure, p 
p. 211. 278 OP. 

\ ednt huhw, Yol. 1. p. .870; Kiithal-n SamJilfd 
.. II. p. 07, (22.11). 

Uarivamia, (1.23.26). 

link., (1,3.44); Mhh. Adiparva. Ch. 66. V. 26 
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be a fact. Panini himself is placed among the Visvd- 
mitfas.”''" There is another Panini among the Bhrgiis."'"' 
We do not know whether the tivo are identical. They can 
be identical if Panini would be descended from Sunahsepha 
or Devarata. He was a son of Echika, a descendant of 
Bhrgu, and a nephew of Visvamitra. After a tragic incident 
he was adopted by Visvamitra."*'* The inscription""" of 
the Lata Chalukya Trilochana Pala records a Brahmana 
donee, Madhava by name, a. Bhdrgava, of the Kausika gotta , 
hmmgtot\iiBfravaras, Vaisvdmiira, Devarata, andi Audala,. 
But what ever it may be, since the Panins belong to the 
Visvamitra group, therefore Panini also belongs to this 
family. Daksas, Ddksis, Ddksdyanas and so Vyali, Panins, 
Sdldvatis are all members of the Atri or Visvamitra group. 
So Ddksiputra is Ddkseya and means a descendant of 
Daksa in the male line and not his daughter’s son. The 
mention of the metronymic is of course a family-custom. 

The story of Satyakama Jabala-®“ throws some light on 
the customs of the Vedic Rshis. “Satyakama going to 
Gautama Haridrumata said to him, “I wish to become a 
Brahmachari with you, Sir. May I come to you. Sir ?” 
He inquired, “Of what family are jmu, my friend ?” Satya- 
kama replied, “I do not know, Sir, of what family I am. 
I asked my mother, and she answered, Tn my youth when I 
had to move about much as a servant(waiting on the guests 
in my master’s house) I conceived thee. I do not know of 
what family thou art. I am J abala by name, thou art 

282 GPNK., pp. 90, 171. 288 Ibid., p. 80. 

284 vSee Origin of the Chavhdns hj the author. 

285 lA., Vol. XII. Text, p. 202; Translation, p. 205. 

280 Ch Up,, (4.4). 
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Salyakama.’ I am, therefore, Satyakama Jabala, Sir.” 
He said to him, “No one but a true Brahman would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend I shall initiate you. 
Tou have not swerved from the truth.”"” The story indi- 

, CStBS — ■ ' ■ 

(1.) Recitation of gotra was essential according to the 
strict law of the i^dstras on such occasions. 

(2) It was shameful to be unable to tell one’s gottg and 
it required super-human truthfulness to confess" to one's 
ignorance. 

(3) The society was patronymic— it was (he golf a of 
the father alone that the son inherited and had to recite on 
such occasions. 

The Vedic Rshis were generally introduced by their 
fathers’ names. Had not the mother’s name covered that of 
the father it would be natural to expect that the metro- 
nymics would be preceded by the proper name or gotra of 
the Rshi according to their custom. For example, 
with the suffix 'putra' we have oiie name that does not 
admit of a meaning, according to Dr. Biihler, for it is formed 
by the very proper name of the mother. In tlie Chhando- 
gyu Upunishad, (3.17.6) we have Krshna Devakiputfa 
{J^fslind/ga, D6va-klpiitTu,y(i). Since Devaklputfa is simply 
metronymic, not implying the father, the proper name has 
preceded it unlike those in the BTdhmanct and Afanyaka. 
So leaving aside the suffix 'putra\ which means son or des- 
cendant, we cannot but translate such names as Gautami as 
the wife of Gautama in accordance with the explanation 


287 Dr. N. K. Diitt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, p. 110 fu. 
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given by Sayana and gankarachaTya. In, a previous Chapter 
in the Brhaddranyaka Upanishad (6.4.38), the great Arun- 
dhati has been named as "'MaitravdfunV’ According to 
the Blidgavat Purdna (3.17), her father is the great Rshi 
Kardama, mother, Devahuti, brother, illustrious Bhagavan 
Kapila and her sisters were all celebrated ladies. In short, 
she came of a renowned family; but she has been named in 
accordance with her husband’s name, "'MaitravdrunT or 
Vasistha. 

Regarding the customs of the Brdhmana period. Dr. 
N. K. Dutt remarks, “The word Gotra to denote a family Or 
clan is found in the Chhandogya TTpanishad (IV . 4. 1), and it 
is probable that towards the close of the Brahmana period 
restrictions began to be set up against marriage within one’s 
gens. The occurence of names like Devataras Syavasayana 
Kasyapa (Jaim. Upan. Br. III. 40. 2) in which both the 
patronymic and Gotra names are given is indicative of a 
stage when Gotra restrictions had begun to be more rigid. 

This system of metronymics ending in putra seems to be 
a peculiarity of the YajurvedaBch.oo\ for the Bfhaddranyaka 
Upamshad and the Satapatha Brahmana both belong to the 
Yajurveda. This agrees well with the customs and tradi- 
tions of the Chalukyas. In the Rewah State Gazette? (front 
page), the Baghela Maharaja who belongs to the Chalukya 
clan has been described as following Yajurveda, Kdtydyana 
Sutra and Madhyandin Sdkhd. Both Manu and Harita, as 
we shall presently see, were great seers of the Yajurveda 
specially, and the customs of the Baghela Maharaja might 
have continued in his family from the ancient past . 


288 Origin and Growth of Ca.ae in India, p. Ill8. 
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III the case of the Guhilots, “’*'■' we have the comliiiiaiioii 
of (hese three things again : 

(1) They are disciples of Harita. 

(2) They iollow ihQ Yajurveda. 

(3) They are GuMlaputras. 

They are of Vaijmxipa gotra MiA the name also ajipears 
ill the list of the first Fawm oi Ahe Bthaddranyaka 
Upanisliad (2. 6. 2). It might be that or Gohhila was 

originally a feminine form^ (GohMld). The patronymic forms 
are formed by adding taddhita pratyayas and seldom by 
adding putra after the name of the father. If my observa- 
tions are found correct, then it may be pointed out that 
Guhilwputra of GohhUaputra Gohhildputi'a and means 
Gobhild/nyaya, Gobhilagotra, or the family of Gobhila 
according to their own inscriptions. Vaijavapa belongs to 
the Atris and Gobhila to the Kdsyapas* 

The Chalukyas were Brahmanic in origin and followed 
the family-customs of their fore-fathers. So they being 
descendants and followers of a particular system are always 
called Hdritiputras , that is, descended from the celebrated 
lady HaritI or wife of Harita. But we have some Sata- 
vahanas and Ikshakus having names with metronymics 
ending in putra with different feminine stems. The case is 
different with them. We can reasonably believe that in the 
case of the disciples alone, the feminine stems of these 
metronymics mean "'Gurumdtd or God-mother”— of course a 
peculiarity of a section of the Brahmanas following the 
Yajurveda and their disciples. With the substitution of the 

289 JASB.YS., Vol. V. pp. 107-187. 

* YVe sliull discuss tlie Orifyin of tlie Gukilot.s iu a separate 
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Purohita (priest) of one gotra by that of another, the metro- 
nymic of the king, who would get it from the purohita and 
think himself as if the son of his wife, changed. That it 
was a peculiarity of the Yajurveda school may be inferred 
from the fact that not all but a few royal families of the 

time used it 
the Yajurveda being 
whether it was a special custom of a 
manas following the Yajurveda or a group 


Its preponderance in the Deccan is due to 
g specially popular in the Deccan. But 
section of the Brah- 
of Brahmana 

families following any of the Vedas, there is no doubt that 
it was a custom of a section of the Brahmanas as is indicated 
from the interpretations of Sayaiia and t^aiikara. It is also 
found to be used by the Buddhists and is in all probability 
a vestigial custom with them'. 

Now let us see who is Harita. We have Harita as a 
Gotrakdra RsU among the Ahgirds. Mr. Chentsal Rao in 
the Gotrapravaranivandhakadamva^'^'^ groups him as a 
Kshatnya-Brdhmaria, that is to say, he was a Kshatriya and 
became a Brahmana and attached himself to the ‘Ahgirds: 
He was a prince of the Solar dynasty. Dr. N. K. Dutt writes, 
“Among others promoted to Brahmanhood from the 
Kshatriya rank according to the Puranas may be mentioned 
the names of Garga, who was born in the line of Bharata 
(Vishnu Pur. IV. 19); of Mudgala, who was a son of 
Bharmyasva of the Lunar dynasty (Bhag. Pur. IX. 21) ; and 
of Harita, son of Yuvanasva of the Solar dynasty (Vayu, 88; 
Vishnu, IV. 3).”='" Mr. Pargiter^''’^ from different Purdnas 
is also of the same opinion. The Bhdgavat Purdna gives a 


290 GPNK., lEtroductioii, pp. iii, xii. 

291 Origin and growth of Conte in India, p 
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lon'^r lini of ilie Solar dynasty and places Harila thus (9-4) . 
Brahma— Mariclii ( = Kala, daughter of Maharsi Kardama 
and Devahuti and sister to Kapila and Arundhali. Devahuti 
again was the daughter of Svayambhuva-Manu and sister 
to Priyavrata and Uttanapada) — Kasyapa ( = Adil.i, 
daughter of king Daksa) — Vivasvan{ = Samjna, daughter of 
Prajapati Visvakarma) — Manu( = Sraddha) — Iksaku — 
Vikuksi or Sasada — Purahjaya, Indravaha or Kakutstha- - 
Aliena — Pr t hu — V isvagandhi— Chandra — Y uvaiiasva - 
Sravasta — Vrhadasva— Kuvalayasva or Dhimdhumara — 
Drdhasva— Haryasva — JMikumbha^ — ^ Vahulasva— Krpasva 
— Senajit— Yuvanasva— Maiidhata( = Vindumatl, daughter 
of king Sasavindu) — Amharisa — -Yuvanasva^ — Harita. We 
find both Manu and Harita in the list. He was a 'gotrapravar- 
taka Rshf and in the Hdnta gotra the two sets of Pravara.f''^ 
are : (1) Angirasa, Avihansha, Yauvandsva. (2) Mdndhdta, 
Amharlsha, Yauvandsva. Leaving aside the naihe of 
M.aharshi Angira, who is the ’’Guru’ of the Hdritas, the 
remaining names belong to the Solar dynasty in close rela- 
tion to Harita. There is ample proof in the Purdnas that he 
became a sage and attached himself to the Ahgirds. The 
Bhdgavat Purdna describes the family as the best of the 
Solar dynasty (9'5). 

In the Vedas Harita has been mentioned as a great st^er 
and law-giver. In the Brhaddranyaka llpanishad we have 
him mentioned as Prince Harita^‘-’‘ (Kumara- Harita) and 
described as a seer. He is included in the Vamsa of the 
Vpanishad (2. 6. 3) denoting that he was founder of a line of 
this branch of spiritual knowledge. He appears again 
and again in this Vpanishad. He has been mentioned as a 
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seer of eugenics and sexual science. “"' In the Aitareya 
AmnyaJur^^ we have Krshna-Harita. Sayana says that he 
was a descendant of Harita and was black— so his name was 
Krshna-Harita. Harita’s opinion has been cited in the 
Taittinya PratisakhyaA''’ He has been quoted by 
Apastainba/"'' and Dr. Weber says"'” that a lawyer was 
always called a Harita. This shows his authority as a law- 
giver. We have a Harita SainMtd, a Vrddha Harita Sain - 
Idtd and a few years back a Harita Dharma lidstra'"''" was 
discovered. Harita therefore is a great figure in the Yajur- 
veda. Amongst the notable descendants of Harita may be 
mentioned Ramanuja the great Vaisnava savant. 

That the Chalukyas belong to the Solar dynasty has 
been hinted by a Vedantic work comp)Osed during the reign 
of the early Chalukyas of Badami, as shown by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. He says, “At the end of a work entitled 
Samkshepasariraka, the author Sarvajnatman, the pupil 
of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of the great Samkara- 
charya, states that he composed it while “the prosperous 
king of the Kshatriya race, the Aditya (sun) of the race of 
Manu whose orders were never disobeyed, was ruling over 
the earth.” This description would apply with propriety to 


295 Bf Up., (6.4.4). 

29G AlUireijn- Aranxjaka, Dr. Keitli’s Ed., p. 138, (3.2.().l) ; Transla- 
tion, p. 250. See also fn. 

. 297 Taittlnija- Pratisaldiya, Dr. R. Jj. Mitra’s Ed., p. 188, (14.18) 
See also preface, p. 5. fn. 1. 

298 A'pastamba-Dhumiasutram ; (Bib. Saii.drifa — Ao. 15.), p. 97 
(1.4.13.11)j p. 130, (1.6.18.2); p. 138, (l.G.19.12); pp. 183, 18G 
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sueh a king as Adityavarman, Vikramaditya I., Vinaya- 
ditya, Vijayaditya, or Vikramaditya II. of the early Cha- 
lukya dynasty, since they were very powerful princes and 
were “Adityas of the race of Manu.” For the Manavya race 
to which they belonged may be understood as “the race of 
Manu.” But i^amkaracharya is said to have lived between 
Saka 710 and 742, wherefore his grand-pupil must have 
flourished about the year 800 of that era, v’^hile Vikrama- 
ditya II., the latest of the four, ceased to reign in 669 J§aka. 
Supposing then that the date assigned to Samkaracharya is 
correct, the king meant by Sarvajnatman must be one of 
those placed by the Miraj grant between Kirtivarman II. 
and Tailapa. He may be Vikramaditya, the third prince 
after Kirtivarman II., but if the description is considered 
hardly applicable to a minor chief, Samkaracharya’s date 
must be pushed backwards so as to place the pupil of his 
pupil in the reign of one of the five princes of the early 
Chalukya dynasty mentioned above. 

There is a controversy about the date of Sahkaracharya, 
but it would be out of place to go into it here. The evidences 
and argumehts put forward by Prof. Amulya Charan Vidya- 
bhushan* are very strong and it is more than probable that 
the great savant was born in 686 A.D. or thereabout and 
lived in the beginning of the eighth century. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar has overlooked another point in his observation 
on the time of Sarvajnatman. Saiikaracharya died an. early 
death and his disciple Suresvara was of the same age with 
him if not older —most probably he was older. So Sarva- 
jfiatman was not very far off in lime from Sahkaracharya, 
and we think that he referred to the Chalukya king Vijaya- 

301 EHD., p. 138. 

* Sa/iiftjn Parixot Patrila, ^'ol, XV., pp. 134-1G5. 
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ditya (A.D. 696-733) or Vikramaditya II. (A.D. 733-747) 
by his phrase “Aditya of the race of Manu.” That this 
phrase refers to the Solar dynasty may be still further 
clearly inferred by the statement of the Bhagavat Puraiia 
where the Solar dynasty has been described under Marnava 
Vamm (9.1.7) — dynasty of Manu or race of Manu. Here is 
then a contemporary statement that the Chalukyas were 
held to be of the Solar dynasty during the reign of the early 
Chalukyas of Badami, and. as it is disinterested it can be 
relied upon. 

Mr. Vaidya has brought to light some evidence to 
prove that this tradition of their origin is also preserved 
among the Marathas of even modern days. He says, “Now 
strangely enough the Chalukyas or Chalakes who are still 
one of the leading Maratha families are still assigned to. the 
Suryavamsa, see the noted 'pathi issued from Kolhapur 
and called Khdtravamsasdgara or Maratha Mhgnnava 
Kulo. Now another Maratha family viz., the Kadams who 
are plainly the Kadambas of ancient inscriptions assigned 
in them to the same Mdnavya gotra as the Chalukyas (Ind. 
Ants VI page 24) are also assigned to the Suryavamsa in the 
above book of the modern Marathas. These facts prove 
that these 96 families' traditions of the Marathas are not 
imaginary productions but are supported by inscriptional 
records which go back to the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. 
According to both of them the Chalukyas and the 
Kadambas are Solar race Kshatrivas 

tt 

So the Chalukyas are the descendants of that group of 
the Aryans who trace their origin from the Solar dynasty 
of the ancient literature. 









There have been different Chalukya dynasties ruling at 
different times in different places, the earliest being that of 
Badaini. That the Eastern dynasty of Veiigi is a direct 
otf-shoot of the Badami dynasty is beyond doubt. The 
dynasty ruling at Kalyan claims its origin from'the rulers of 
Badami. But it is not undisputed, for this claim has been 
questioned by Sir E. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. A. S. Altekar. 
Again, there is a dispute about the original place of the 
Ghalukyas of Anahilapataka Though none has questioned 
their common origin except Mr. Vaidya it will not be out 
of place to discuss it here. Let us take the case of the 
Kalyan dynasty first. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, “There must have been 
several branches of the Chalukya family, and it is even a 
question whether Tailapa sprang from the main branch. 
I am inclined io believe that he belonged to quite a colla- 
teral and unimportant branch, and that the main branch 
became extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to Hariti and spoke of them- 
selves as belonging to the Manavya race; while these later 
Chalukyas traced their pedigree to Satyasraya only, and 
those two names do not occur in their inscriptions except 
in the Miraj grant and its copies, where an effort is made 
to begin at the beginning. But evidently the writer of 
that grant had not sufficient materials at his command, 
since, as above stated, he places six princes only between 
Kirtivarman II. and Tailapa. There is little question that 
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there was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadeka- 
malla, Tribhuvanamalla, <fec., which the later Chalukyas 
assumed mark them off distinctively from princes of the 
earlier dynasty, who had none like them.”^®^ 

The rulers of this dynasty have traced their origin from 
Satyasraya. As ‘Mdnavya gotra and 'Hdntiputra’ indi- 
cate descent from them and denote their gotra, to be a 
descendant of Satyasraya automatically establishes relation- 
ship with Manu and Harita. Bilhana in his Vikranidnka 
Deva Charita has supported it. About the line of descent, 
it is not correct that it was first mentioned in the Miraj 
grant and its copies. We find it first in the work of poet 
Ranna,®®* the Court-poet of the founder of the dynasty — 
Ahavamalladeva Nurmadi Tailapa II. (A.D. 973-997). It is 
more than probable that his version was quoted ijii the 
Kauthern, Jevur, Nilgund and Miraj grants. There is 
of course omission of some three or four kings, but they 
belonged to the darkest days of the family and were most 
probably forgotten.* It is true that the favourite epithets 
of the early Chalukyas "'Mdnavyasagotre Edntlputrah;' 
have not been so often quoted by the princes of the Kalyan 
dynasty. But we must remember that the rise of the early 
Chalukyas began during the golden days of the Purva- 
mimamsa school and they were all very orthodox people 
delighting in intricate Brahminical performances; and so 
the question’ of gotra and other religious and ritual techni- 
calities were important questions of the time and to 

303 EHl),, pp. 13G-137. Dr. Fleet also is of the same opinion. 

304 lA., Yol. XL. pp. 43-45. 

* “This was the darkest period in the history of the Chiiliikya 
dynasty, and prohahly no correct accoixnt of the snceession was kept.” 
EHD., p. 13G. 
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{heiuselves. They were accordingly carefully ineiiiioned 
in their inscriptions. But during the rise of the Chaliikyas 
of Kalyan and Patan at the end of the tenth century, 
Purvamimamsa had almost faded away and Uttara- 
mimamsa was making its headway. The Jaina faith also 
became more prominent again and many of the then 
(Jhalukya kings were much influenced by Jaina saints, — 
nay, some of them were devoted Jainas. The kinga of the 
Kalyan dynasty were mostly ^aivas and the Baivas do not 
care so much for orthodox technicalities as the Vaisnavas. 
So (jotra and dogmas of religious schools and ritual perfor- 
mances were neither so important nor were they so often 
mentioned. The names of the two dynasties, too, have 
resemblances. We have Vikramaditya, Jayasimha, and 
Vijayaditya as common names. The antiquarians also in 
numbering the Vihramddityas have given unconscious sup- 
port to the claim of the continuity of blood in these two 
dynasties. We have no first Vikramaditya or first Taila rul- 
ing in the Kalyan dynasty. There is no direct or indirect 
evidence that the dynasty of Badami became extinct. So we 
do not think that the changes in the titles of the kings should 
be so seriously taken. The titles of the early kings 
genea-ally ended in ‘Asfaya’ such as Jandsraya, Jaydsraya, 
Satijdsmya etc. The last name was the original one of 
the series and indicated descent from Satyasraya of the 
earlier age. Others are imitations. So substitution of 
'Asrayd’ by "Malla' can not mean that they had no conti- 
nuity of blood; and this becomes all the more clear when 
we find 'M alias' such as ‘Yuddliamalla’ in the Vengi 
dynasty, whose origin from the Badami dynasty is beyond 
question. The Kauthem grant records Vinayaditya as 
Yuddhamalla. There are ^Mallas' in the Chalukya dynasty 
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of the Dekhaiii Sapadalaksha described in the Panipa- 
hharata, some of whom fought for the Eastrakutas against 
the Parihars. But the names of the two dynasties have no 
resemblances and the dynasty of Sapadalaksha is not 
known to have any relationship with that of Badami. 
Dr. iVItekar too questions the claim of the Kaiyan dynasty. 
Over and above the reasons mentioned by Sir E. G. 
Bhandarkar, he says, “It seems that the ancestors of Taila 
were too insignificant; for even the title ‘Eajan,” which in 
our times did not convey invariably even the status of a 
feudatory, is not given to them by their powerful and 
illustrious descendants. It is therefore extremely unlikely 
that the daughter of Krshna, whom Ayyandeva had 
married, could have been a daughter of Krshna II of the 
Eashtrakuta dynasty, especially since neither Ayyandeva 
nor Krshna is given even the courtesy title ‘Eajan,’ The place 
where they were living is also unknown; it might perhaps 
be suggested that since Taila was a son-in-law of the 
Chedi ruler Lakshmana, and since the northern parts of the 
Eashtrakuta dominions first passed under his control, he 
may have been living some where in the northern portion 
of the state of Hyderabad.’’^”" The inscriptions that 
connect the Kaiyan dynasty with that of Badami describe 
Taila’s ancestors as ruling princes. So, if the title was not 
given to Ayyana and Krshna in the inscription, it cannot 
be so seriously doubted. Of course there is no evidence 
proving that the Krshna in question was Krshna II. of the 
Eastrakutas, for there might have been so many Krshnas 
at that time of minor importance other than Krshna II. 
Poet Eanna also does not mention any thing about it. But 


305 Dr. A. S. Altekar, iZT*, pp. 129-130, 
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There has been difiereiice of opinion about the 
Chalukyas of Anahilapataka. The Gujarat chronicieis 
say'" that they came from Kalyanakataka in Kanauj. 
Mr. Forbes'""* and Mr. Elphinstone'""’ disbelieve them and 
say (hat they came from Kalyan. Dr. Buhler”" and Dr. D. 
E.'Bhandarkar"^ believe them to have come from the north. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji seems to accept the opinion of 
Dr. Buhler. He says, “No materials are available to trace 
the original seat of the family or to show when and whence 
they came to Gujarat. The balance of probability is, as 
Dr. Buhler holds, that Mfilaraja’s ancestors came from the 
north.”"*'' But his observation about this Kalyanakataka 
elsewhere is also important. It is stated by the Gujarat 
chroniclers that the fore-fathers of the founder of this 
dynasty conquered Anahilapataka in 696- A.D. Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji says in. that connection : “It is hard 
to say how much truth underlies this tradition. In the 
seventh century not Chaulukya but Paia kings flourished 
in Kanoj. No place of importance called Kalyanakataka is 
recorded in the Kanoj territory. And though there was a 
southern Chalukya kingdom with its capital at Kalyan, its 
establishment at Kalyan was about the middle of the 
eleventh not in the seventh century. Further the known 
Dakhan Chalukya lists coiitain no king named Bhuvada, 
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unless he be the great Chalukya king Vijayaditya (A.D. 
696-733) also called Bhuvanasraya, who warred in the north 
and was there imprisoned but made his escape. The infer- 
ence is that the author of the Ratiiamala, knowing the 
.Solahkis originally belonged to a city called Kalyan, and 
knowing that a Chalukya king named Bhuvada had defeated 
the Chavadas may have called Bhuvada king of Kalyaii- 
kataka and identified Kalyankataka with a country so 
well known to Puranic fame as Kanyakubja. This view is 
supported by the absence in the Prabandhachintamani and 
other old records of any mention of an invasion from Kanoj. 
It. is possible that in A.D. 696 some king Bhuvada of the 
Gujarat Chalukyas, of whom at this time branches were 
luling as far north as Kaira, invaded the Chavadas under 
Jayasekhara.”?” 

Dr. Bfihler believes that Raji, father of Mularaja, came 
from Kanauj. He says, “The question is now where Raji’s 
home and kingdom was. The Gujarat chroniclers state 
that in 752 Vikrama, Bhuraja, Bhuyada, or Bhuvada {i.e. 
Bhupati), king of Kalyan akataka, in Kanoj, held Gujarat 
and destroyed Jayasekhara; that after him Karnaditya, 
Chandraditya, Somaditya, and finally Bhuvanaditya occu- 
pied the throne of Kalyana, the last being Raji’s father. 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. Eljihinstone, and others have identified this 
Kalyana with the capital of the Dekhani Chalukyas, and 
have assumed that the Gujaratis are in error. I must con- 
fess that until very lately I have been of the same opinion. 
But a careful reconsideration of the question inclines me to 
side now with the native writers. The fact that Kalyana in 
the Dekhan was for more than eight centuries a Chalukya 
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capital, and that n'o famous town of this name has been 
traced in Kanoj, is no doubt a strong argument in favour of 
the European historians. It becomes all the stronger by 
the repeated statements of the Dekhani Chalukyas in their 
inscriptions that they conquered Gujarat, and by the fact, 
that a grant of a Chalukya king Vijayaraja dated Samvat 
(i.e./probably Saka Samvat) 394, or 472-473 A.D., has been 
found, which proves that that king held the Bharuch dis- 
tricts. But the arguments in favour of the native statement 
appear still stronger. Firstly, the form of the family name 
used by the Dekhanis slightly differs from that given by the 
Gujaratis. The latter always call themselves ChAulukyas 
(whence Solunki or Solanki), and the latter* are named now 
ChAlukyas' or ChAlukyas, now ChAlikyas, or even ChAlkyas. 
Hence their modern descendants are called Chalke. I do 
not doubt that Ch«wlukya and Chdlukya are only dialectic 
forms of the same name. But it is inexplicable why the 
founder of the Pathan dynasty should call himself 
ChauluUM if he came direct from Kalyana, where the form 
Chalukya was used. On the other hand, the difference 
would be easily explained if he was descended from a 
northern branch of the family, separated for a long time from 
its southern brethren. Secondly, the kuladevatd, or 
f am ily diety, of the Dekhani Chalukyas is Vishnu, while the 
Gujarati Chaulukyas are Saivas. Thirdly, the cognizance of 
the former is the hoar, and that of the latter, as grant No. 1 
shows, the hull, Nandi. Fourthly, the names of the kings 
from Bhupati to Eaji do not agree with those of the vamsd- 
vali of the Dekhani inscriptions. Fifthly, it seems certain 
that the relations between Mularaja and his Dekhani clans- 
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men wei‘e anything but friendly. After his accession to the 
throne he had to encounter an army under Barap, sent by 
Tailapa of Telingana. Sixthly, Mularaja, as well as his suc- 
cessors, settled in Gujarat numerous colonies of Bi-ahmans, 
who down to the present day are called Audichyas, ‘Norther- 
f ners’. Ife gave to them, Sinrhapura or Sihor, in Eastern 

i Kathlawad, Stambhatirtha or Khambay, and numerous 

villages in the country between the Banas and the Sabhar- 
I mati. Now, as a general rule, Indian kings, on making new 

conquests, import people from their native homes if they 
do so at all. If, therefore, MCdaraja had come from the 
Dekhan, Gujarat would have been filled with Telingana and 
Karnata Brahmans. If, as the chronicles say, he came 
from the north, the introduction of the Audichya Brahmans 
is at once explained. This last point is, in my opinion, one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of the native statement, 
and least likely to be reconciled with Elphinstone’s theory. 

Several of the other points above mentioned may be explain- 
ed away. Thus it may be contended that Midaraja changed 
his religion and his crest on succeeding to the Chauda throne, 
and accepted those of his mother’s family. But though the 
adoption of a new diety is not a matter of great importance 
for a Eajput, — because, as I was told in Rajputana, a raja 
ought not to be exclusive in the point of worship, but favour 
all the various sects among his subjects,— and though the 
adoption of new armorial bearings may have occured in 
other cases, still it would be desirable to have some proof 
(which has hitherto not been furnished) that Siva and his 
Nandi were affected by the Chaudas. I must leave the 
^hader to estimate the weight of each of the other arguments 
/for himself. But in concluding this discussion I will add isj 

! that the existence of a Chaulukya kingdom in Kanoj and || 

/ “ : ii 
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the existence of another Kalyana are not so very incredible. 
There is a gap in the history of Kanoj from the times 
of Yasovarman, in the beginning of the eighth century, 
down to the end of the tenth century, when the Rathors ap- 
pear as its lords. This gap very hearly corresponds to the 
period assigned to Bhupati and his successors, as the former 
is stated to have reigned in' 695-6 A.D., and Mularaja’s ac- 
cession is placed in 941-42 A.D. Further, the Dekhani 
Chalukyas assert that their ancestors came from the north, 
and ruled in Ajodhya and other towns, and from the Gazet- 
teer of the N. W. Provinces it appears that Chalukya 
Rajputs are found in the Kanoj districts to the present day. 
As regards the existence of another Kalyana, it ought to be 
borne in miind that the name is by no means uncommon. 
Two towns of this name are well known and of great anti- 
quity, viz. Kalyana near Bombay, the KalUene of the 
Greeks, and Kalyana in the Dekhan. Less noted Kalyana- 
puras occur frequently on the map of India. Considering 
all these circumstances, I adopt the statement of the Guja- 
ratis, and take Mfdaraja to have been, the son of a king who 
ruled in Kanyakubja and who reconquered Gujarat, which 
had been an old dependency of his paternal empire.”''”'^ 

Dr. Btihler’s arguments are not strong enough to estab- 
lish the northern origin of the Gujarat Chalukyas. It can 
be said against his views that the form of the family-name 
‘Chaulukika’ is not inexplicable. We have already examin- 
ed the terms Chauluhika and Chaulukya in detail. The 
form Chaulukika seems to be the effect of an over-zeal on 
the part of the plate-maker in Sanskrit grammar. The 
difference is only a difference of 'Pratyaya' used to denote 
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(lie, same meaning — i.e. ‘Snika’ for 'Snya\ As for iiis second 
point, it is not true that the family deity of the Deccan 
Chalukyas is exclusively Visnu. They have always stated 
that they are protected by Kartikeya, blessed by the goddess 
Kausiki and have seven divine mothers as guardians, 
These gods and goddesses are of the family of Siva according 
to mythology. Vikram'aditya I. of the early family is 
known to have been a Saiva.”“ The Mahakuta pillar 
inscription of Mahgalesa is a Saiva grant. Another 
Chalukya inscription* says that Pulakesi II. was a,parama- 
Mahesvara or iSaiva in faith. But it is better to call them 
cosmopolitan in their worship. There has been of course a 
change in the form of the cognizance. That the Gujarat 
Chalukyas were Saivas as noted by Dr. Buhler is beyond 
doubt. We learn from the Prahandha Chintdmani of Meru- 
tuhga that “though Kumarapala was, no doubt, a conscien- 
tious follower of the Jain discipline, he managed to com- 
bine with it a lurking regard for Siva, the family god of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat.”®^“ It must be kept in mind that 
Raji came to Patan in disguise and that Mularaja captured 
■the throne with the help of the mimsters of the ex-rulers. 
The god Somanatha or i^iva has an unique position in the 
mind of the people of the locality and a substantial portion 
of the treasury was obtained from this temple. The influence 

315 BG., Vol. I. I’t. II. P. 3()1; Mr. H. Cou.sejis The Chdluhijm 
Arch ifecture, p. 3. Vijayuditya “Luilt tlie great temple of tlie god 
Siva xiiider tLe name of Vijayesvara, now known as Saingainesvara, at 
Pattadakal.” BG., Vol. I. Pt. II. p. 371. 

* V erhamlhmfjen De.'t TIL Internationalen Orienfali-'^fen-Con- 
//re.s'.se.v, 188(1. pp. 230, 235. 

310 Meiiituuga, Prahandha Ch/ntmnani, Translation by Mr. 0. II. 
Tawney, Preface, p. XIV. 
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of Soiiiaiiatha is also evident from the copper plates of the 
Lata Chalukyas, whose cognizanee was Siva himself.'”" 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that Mularaja had to 
adapt himself entirely to the local condition as his security 
depended upon the good will of his new subjects. So there 
is nothing to question if Mularaja adopted the bull as his 
cognizance. About the settlement of the Audichya Brah- 
nianas, there is a story connected with it.''”® It is said that 
he repented of his former deeds in his mature age, and as a 
j)enauce, these Brahmanas were given land. He might not 
have been on good terms with Tailapa to bring Brahmanas 
from his kingdom; but the question did not perhaps arise 
at all. He had nobody from his own land to advise him. 
The courtiers and Brahmanas surrounding him were all 
northerners. The pious men he could obtain for consulta- 
tion were perhaps all inhabitants of the surrounding 
Tlrthas. Moreover, many of the kings of the Deccan of 
those days settled colonies of Brahmanas from the north. 


So there is nothing to be astonished at if a southern king 


who founded a principality in the north gave lands to 
Brahmanas from the north. 

It is true that the names of the kings from Bhupati to 
Raji have not yet been found to agree wdth any known list 
of the Deccan Chalukyas. Kalyanakataka cannot be 
lialyan of the Kalyan dynasty. Kalyan was founded by 
Somesvara 1.,®”* father of VikramadityaVI. in the middle of 
the eleventh century an'd the capital had perhaps no exis- 
tence at the timie of Taila and his successors before Somes- 
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vara I. But Miilaraja (A.D. 961-996) aseoiided (ho throne 
twelve years before Taila II. (A. D. 973-997). So his father .Raji 
cannot have come from Kalyan and Kalyanakaiaka cannot 
be identified with that city. But Miilaraja’s political rela- 
tionship with Taila II. has been misunderstood. The idea of 
an ill feeling between these two contemporary rulers has 
been supposed wholly on the assumption tha,t Barapa who 
attacked Patan was a general of Taila II. It is said that 
after the end of the Chapotkata rule in Patan, Gujarat was 
rendered an object of ambition to the surrounding princes 
and the Chauhan ruler Vigraharaja^^" of Sapadalaksa or 
f^akarabhari (Sambar) and Barapa, general of Taila II., 
simultaneously attacked the new kingdom of Mularaja. 
We are not concerned at present with the details and result 
of this strife, but the contemporary evidences unanimously 
prove that Mularaja prevailed in the end. It is said that 
Barapa lost his life and his army was defeated with great 
slaughter. “...The statement of the Gujarat chronicles 
that Barappa was defeated and killed by Mularaja, 
seemed improbable to Bhagvanlal and Jackson. But 
the statement of the Ovyanfaya that Mularaja and his 
son Camun da crossed the river Scabhravati (modern Sabar- 
rnati), the southern boundary of his dominions, and, enter- 
ing Lata, defeated and killed Barappa, seems to gain some 
support from the Surat grant of Trilocanapala mentioned 
above. This inscription describes Goggiraja, Barappa’s son 

and successor, as the ‘first home of the family who 

relieved his own land like a greater Visnu, the land that was 
seized upon by powerful enemies like demons’. It may well 
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be (hat the clemon-like enemies of I his passage were the 
Caulukyas, who defeated his father and seized Lata, ‘his 
own land’.”'‘“' Mr. Forbes evidently took the above narra- 
tive from Merutuhga’s Prahandlia Chintdmcmi. Some- 
s vara’ s also supports it: 

Ldtesvarasya iienaMtjmnasdmrmyafm'akm^^^ 

Durvdram Bdrafam hatvd Mistikavi jahsamagrahUj / 
Q.ddiio 11 . {NaTendravamsaiw^rnanam) '^ 3. 

Menitiniga says that Barapa is a “general of the king 
of (he land of Tilahga, who is named Tailapa.”'*^^ Somes- 
vara simply states that he was the general of the king of 
Lata. “But the brother-poet and contemporary of Somes- 
vara, the Jaina chronicler, Arasirnha, gives the following, 
on the subject, in his poem oi Sukrita-SmklTttana 

Vijitya yah samyati KanyakubjamaMbhujo- 

BaTapadandandthain j 

Jahdra hastipmkarain kardgrdttatkdrasam — 

dl'pita'paurusdgni'tn j j 

‘Who, having conquered in battle the general Barapa, 
of the king of Kanyakubja, wrenched the tribute of 
elephants from his hand (whose) fire of valour blazed up by 
that act.’ Canto 11., V. 5.’”*“ So the statements are con- 
flicting and we have not yet any grant of Barapa 
himself. The historians have accepted the statement 
of Merutuhga and are of opinion that the king of 
Teliiigana is no other than Taila II. Dr. H. C. Ray is 
of opinion that “the statement of the Sukrta-saviklrtana, 

,‘)21 DENI., Yol. II. pp. 939-940. 

322 Meriitmiga, Prahandha Cliintamani (Translation by Mr. 
Tawuey), p. 24. 
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that lailapa was a general of the king of Kaiiauj, is appar- 
ently a mistake.”'’'^' Tailapa is evidently a printing mistake 
for Barapa. But we think that Meriituhga is wrong in 
mentioning Tailapa as the king of Telihgana and overlord 
of Barapa, and but for the name of Tailapa, the versions 
of Merutuiiga, Some^vara and Arisimha are recon- 
cilable. “The demise of the direct line of the 
Chowras rendered Goozerat an object for the ambition 
of more than one of the surrounding princes evidently 
in the very beginning of Miilaraj a’s reign . Miilai-aj a ascen- 
ded the throne in about 961 A.D., twelve yeare before Taila 
II. (A.D. 973). So Taila was not a reigning monarch in the 
beginning of Mularaja’s reign and life-time of Barapa. On 
the otherhand, the inscription of Trilochana Pala proves the 
relationship of Barapa with Kanyakubja and the Rastra- 
kutas. The grant states “In Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 0 great 
King Chaulukya, after having taken tin marriao'ft'i thfl 


l)n]\'I., I'ol. II. p. 937. fn. C. See also 
erefore a conieiiiporary of Taila 11, 
ed 1>y kiiu as lii.s feudatory to f>-iiard th 
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been born in that family. The forts of Kalanjara and Chitra 
kuta, situated in the very heart of Chandella country were 
occupied by the Rashtrakuta army, and the &ui]aia-Piati- 
hara emperor lost all hope of capturing them. An inscrip- 
tion, recently published, confirms the testimony o the I3eol| 
plates. This inscription was found at Jura in the Maihai 
State of the Baghelkhan'd Agency. It is wrAten upon a 
si one and contains a eulogy of Krshna III m Ganarese. 
That a Ganarese eulogy of Krshna should be discovered in 
Baohelkhand can be explained only on the assumption that 
the"claim.to the conquest of Chitrakuta and Kalanjara is we 
founded. The Rashtrakutas continued to hold these fori s tor 
about ten years; they were reconquered Chandella 

kino Yasovarman some time before 953 A.D. ^ 
know that Lata was a feudatory state of the Rastrafcutas, 
ruled by princes of that family upto the last decade of the 
ninth century. Subsequently it was ruled by the Brahma- 
valoka house “ruling under direct imperial supervismn 
over the Kapadwanj Kaira area, which was formerly being 
governed by the Gujrat Rashtrakutas.-’^^^ “In the time also 
of the next ruler Indra III we find Gujrat being directly 
controlled from Malkhed.”^^*’ We also know that Indra III. 
invaded the Pratihara empire “and the defeat of Mahipala I 
(c. 914-43 A.D.) soon after A.D. 915 had very serious 
quences for the fortunes of the Gurjara-Pratihaia empiie. 
“Though the Pratabgarh inscription of Mahendrapala II, 
dated in 945-46 A.D., proves that the Pratiharas recovered 
their hold for some time in Malwa, there is enough evidence 
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to indicate that their hold on Gujarat and Kathiawar grew 
precarious. The Karhad plates of Krsna III (c. 940-56 A.D.) 
seem to show a renewal of Rastrakuta pressure on these pro- 
vinces in the reign of his father Amoghavarsa III Vaddiga 
(c. 934-40 A.D. Evidently it is quite probable that 
Barapa was a general of Krshna III., related to him by mar- 
riage, might have accompanied him during his expedition 
to the Kanauj empire and probably took active part in the 
conquest of Chitrakuta and Kalanjara. Subsequently, he 
was perhaps sent to recover Gujarat or was appointed 
governor there. The inscription of Trilochana Pala not only 
states that “Barapa was born in the family of Chaulukya, 
that he was related by marriage to the Rashtrakuta, Maha- 
raja of Kanyakubja,'’ but also that “he obtained Latadesa, 
not by conquest,” but “by his wise and politic rule” he “won 
the hearts of the people, and destroyed the enemies of the 
lealm. So it is highly probable that Barapa was related 
to the Rastrakutas and had nothing to do with Taila II., 
before whose appearance in the field as an able ruler to 
shape the destiny of the Deccan of that time he perhaps 
lost his life. So KdnyaJcubjamahibhujo {po ?) of Arisimha 
probably means the Rastrakutas and they were also the 
kings of Telihgana before 973 A.D., and Merutuhga’s state- 
ment is perhaps a mistake in so far as his reference to 
Tailapa as king of Telihgana and overlord of Barapa, and 
not that of Arisimha. Somesvara’s statement may refer to 
either Taila or any one of the Rastrakuta kings who ruled 
during the second half of the tenth century. But Taila’s 
name as king of Telihgana very likely became famous after 
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Merutaiga was easily misled 

indicated. Barapa’s attack on Patan, 
snough to suppose the existence of a hos i e 
Vtularaja and Taila. 

anakataka and northern origin of the 
kalukyas, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has gone 
er He wants to identify Kalyanakataka 
If ' He says, “And the traditions are unani- 
that his father Raja 

taka in Kanyakubja. Where this Kalyana 
located has puzzled many antiquarians. 

t in all likelihood, Kalyanakataka deno es 

We have seen that Kanauj was known by 
idaya. And Mahodaya and Kalyapa are 
aninv Secondly, it is to be noted that, m 
. charters of Bhoja, Mahendrapala and Vina- 
idaya is called a skandhavara. Skandha- 
fea, again, are synonymous terms. Hence 
is equivalent to Mahodayaskandhavara, so 
aning goes. And, as Hindu authors are m 
eaking about the same kings and cities m 
but equivalent in meaning, it is highly pro 
Kalyanakataka in the Kanyakubja country 
»333 ( 3^0 not know how much we can 

planation. The difficulty is that U was &e 
■nlfirl atKanaui during the period m question 
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ture of this period. The Hitopadesa was composed-’" ‘ some- 
time about the period under discussion. In this book ot 
stories we have mention of kingdoms, towns and cities, 
rivers, etc., that had real existence, such as Kausambm, 
Baranasi, Gauravisaya, Mahismati, Godavari etc. In one 
story,’ Narayana, the author, writes,” Asti KalyanakataJce 
vastainjo Bhairatw ndma vyddhahj Sa chaikada ' 

dhirlubdho hhmmyanmndhydtavlrmdhyam gatahj’ 
Here we have a najtne Kalyanakataka in toto and the story 
tells that it was near the Vindhyasi But can such a town 
have any connection with Kanauj ? It cart have, in relation 
to the Chalukyas. We may reasonably believe lhat possibly 
there was such a principality in the Vindhyas as a feudatory 
state of the Rastrakutas and that Kaiiauj was held by the 
Chalukyas of Kalyanakataka for a time as their viceroys, or 
that it was a feudatory state under the Pratiharas on the 

northern side of the Vindhyas. 

Dr. Biihler suggests in this connection, as has been quot- 
ed before, that the Chalukyas might have ruled in Kaiiauj 
during the period about which the history of Kanauj is not 
known. But even what we know about this time does not 
admit of an independent Chalukya rule in Kanauj. The 
author of the Ratnamdld says""® that Bhuvada attacked 
Gujarat in 696 A.D. and that he was king of Kalyanakataka 
in Kanauj. This Bhuvada is also said to be a fore-father of 
Raji and the line is said to have ruled for several generations 
in succession. The period under question includes the 
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period in which the triangular fight between the Parihars, 
the Palas and the Eastrakutas was taking place for the 
sovereignty of Kanauj. Had the Chalukyas luled there 
they could not but have been engaged in the contest as an 
independent party and we could reasonably expect to get 
some information, however little it might be, from the plates 
and other reliable evidences of the three combatants. Dr. 

It is very difficult to give 
in Northern 


H. 0. Eay says about this time 

any connected account of political happenings 

India for about two hundred years after this event.* The 
Tibetan invasion and control of the Ganges valley, the 
attempted revival of the Gupta empire by Adityasena and 
of the Kanauj empire by Yasovarman are some of the more 
important incidents of the first half of this period. The 
hope of an early revival of the hegemony of Kanauj however 
was shattered by the ambition of the Karkota kings of 
Kashmir. Then followed what may be described as a trian- 
gular contest between the Palas of Bengal and Bihar, the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas of Malwa and Western India, and the 
Eastrakutas of the Deccan, for the possession of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley and the city of Kanauj. After a struggle of 
about, half a century, in which fortune showed her fickle- 
ness by alternately favouring each of the combatants, she 
at last became the bride of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. So 
there is no possibility of an independent Chalukya rule in 
Kanauj in 696 A.D. or subsequently. It is inipossible for 
the descendants of Bhuvada to rule there in succession for 
we definitely know that Yasovarman (A.D. Y31-736) and 
some Parihar kings ruled during this time over Kanauj . 


* After the death of Harsavardhana 
33T DHNl., Vol. I. p. 569. 
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We know that the early Chalukya kingdom of the 
Deccan was supplanted by the Rastrakutas and that 
some of the minor Chalukya principalities sprang 
up as their feudatory states. So it may at most be 
possible that there was a Chalukya principality in the 
Vindhyas with its capital at Kalyanakataka as a feudatoiy 
state of the Rastrakutas. They might have fought for them 
against the Parihars and Kanauj might have been eni Justed 
to them during their supremacy. It is also probable that 
this principality was founded by a younger son of Vijaya- 
ditya (A.D. 696 733), who, we definitely know, attacked 
Gujarat about 696 A.D.”^ This son might be Bhuvada of 
the Gujarat chroniclers who might have accompanied his 
father in his expedition. 

The story about Raj i as stated by the Gujarat chroni- 
clers suggests something other than what it wants to make 
us believe. The date of accession of Mfilaraja has been as- 
certained as 961 A.D. So Raji might have gone to Gujarata 
in 935 A.D. or thereabout. About this time the contest for 
the hegemony of Kanauj between the Parihars and the 
Rastrakutas had come to an end. The conquest of Indra III. 
was recovered from the feeble hands of Govinda IV. by 
Mahipala-Vinayakapala."'’* We know that the Chalukya 
prin.ces of the Deccan came to fight for Kanauj on behalf of 
the Rastrakutas. The Pampdhharata says that the Chalu- 
kya chief Arikesarin was a feudatory chief of the Rastra- 
kuta Govinda IV. and that his father Narasimha fought 
for Indra III. as one of his generals. “The poet Pampa, 
a protege of Narasimha, informs us that his patron ‘plucked 
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from Gurjara king’s arms the Goddess of victory, whom, 
though desirous of keeping, he had held too loosely. Mahi- 
pala'fled as if struck by thunderbolt, staying neither to eat 
nor to rest, nor to pick himself up, while Narasimha pursu- 
ing bathed his horses at the Junction of the Ganges and 
established his fame.”“"“ That there was another line of 
the Chaulkyas in the Deccan who were connected 
with the Rastrakritas is proved by a grant'*^ found in 
Maisur (Mysore) in which it is stated that, “To ward off the 
evil influence of Saturn from Vimaladitya,” “a Chalukya 
prince,” “the son of Yasovarman and grand-son of Balavar- 
man,” “a village was granted to a Jaina sage on behalf of a 
Jaina temple by Govinda III., the Rastrakiita king, at the 
request of Chakiraja of the Gahga family, the maternal 
uncle of Vimaladitya.’”’'" “These three Chalukya names 
do not occur in the usual genealogy of the family. This 
therefore appears to have been an independent branch.”"" 
We have still another Chalukya chief named Vijayaditya"" 
whom Arikesarin II., the patron of Pampa, protected from 
the wrath of Govinda IV. He also cannot be identified 
with any of the known lists. We have already stated the 
connection of Barapa with the Rastrakutas. All the 
Chalukya principalities of the latter part of the tenth 
century were founded after the dismemberment of the 
Rastrakuta kingdom on its ruins by its feudatories. 

Thus we see so many' Chalukya feudatory chiefs of the 
Rastrakutas. Likewise Raji might be an one. The story 
about him relates that he came to Patan in disguise as a 


340 BT., p. 102. Quoted from KarnMalMhhaiiahhumna, Introduc- 
tion, p. XlV. 

341 lA., Vol. XII. pp. 11-19. 342 'BEB., p. 137. 

343 EIID., p. 137. 344 RT., p. 108. 
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mendicant to visit the temple of Somanatlia with very few 
followers. He was an' worn out man and was very unlucky. 
Probably he was a general in Indra Ill’s campaign of vic- 
tory over Mahipala. But some time about 935 A.D. when 
the Parihars regained Kanauj from the feeble hands of 
Govinda IV., Raji might have fled to Gujarat in disguise. 
Or, quite a different state of affairs might have taken place. 
The Rastrakuta Govinda IV. was nob an able ruler. He 
spent most of his time in the pursuits of pleasure, with his 
intelligence caught in the noose of the eyes of women.’ He 
“displeased all beings by taking to vicious courses ; his limbs 
becoming enfeebled as his constitution was deranged on 
account of the aggravation of the maladies, and the consti- 
tuents of the (political) body becoming non-coherent as the 
subjects were discontented on account of the aggravation of 
vices and his innate strength and power becoming neutralis- 
ed... There was gross mismanagement in the affairs of 
the state ; his feudatories rebelled against him and offered the 
crown to Vaddigadeva. There is reason to believe that his 
ambitious son Krshna III. worked out the plan and V addi- 
gadeva ascended the throne as Amoghavarsha HI. 

.Then king Amoghavarsha... being entreated by the feuda- 
tory chiefs to maintain the greatness of the sovereignty of 
the Rattas ascended the throne.” Govinda IV, “met with 
destruction.”"^" It is possible that Raji was loyal to 
Govinda IV., that he had to flee pursued by Krshna III. 
and that his principality might have been annexed there- 
after. Or, a third alternative probability may be assumed 
from tne statement of Pampa that Vijayaditya the orna- 
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ment of the Chalukya race was protected by Arikesapiii 
by unflinchingly lying behind him when Govindaraja was 
wroth with him."'**^ Vijayaditya might be the real name of 
Raji (and this is probable after his four ‘Aditya’ ancestors); 
he might have incurred the displeasure of Govinda IV., 
though his life was saved by Arikesarin II., perhaps his 
principality was annexed to the kingdom and he had to flee 
in disguise as a mendicant. Raji might be a pseudonym 
and adapted from the title “Ra/a.” If the story of 
the Gujarat chroniclers is to be believed, this is a 
possible explanation. But the chief difficulty is that we 
have another Chalukya prince of the time, who was 
helped by Krshna III. to capture the throne of Vehgi, 
known as Vijayaditya, though his popular name was 
Badapa.^"* He might have been an active member of 
the conspiracy against Govinda IV. and might have been 
suspected by him. Krshna III. in return might have helped 
him to capture the throne of Vehgi. But Badapa mention- 
ed his name as such in his inscription at a later date ; his 
brother Tala II. also mentions him as Badapa in his inscrip- 
tion.“^° It is probable that his second name Vijayaditya 
was neither general nor prominent. So Raji may be 
the proper Vijayaditya. 

The Pariliars are also known to have Chalukya feuda- 
tories in Gujarat. “It is therefore not unlikely that one 
of these vassals who was connected by blood with the 
Calukyas of Kalyani and through marriage with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj, overthrew the small Capotkata 


347 Ml., pp. 107-108. 

348 El., Vol. XIX. pp, 1:42, 140. 
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pTineipality at Pancasara, This may have been the origin 
of the distorted tradition of a prince from Kalyana in 
Kanauj But had his previous home been anywhere in 
Gujarat, the local chroniclers probably would not have 
stated Kalyanakataka to be in Kanauj. To connect 
Kalyanakataka with Kanauj on the assumption of a Chalu- 
kya prince, connected with the family of Kalyan by blood, 
and marrying a Parihar princess, is not very plausible 
and Dr. H. C. Ray himself does not lay much stress upon it. 
But it is possible that Kalyanakataka of the story of the 
H’itopadesa vf&& the capital of a Chalukya principality and 
was situated on the northern side of the Vindhyas. It might 


have been an independent state in itself, or it might as 
well have been a feudatory state under the Parihars. We 
know that Vinayaditya “was possessed of the Pdlidhyaja 
and all the other mighty insignia of supreme dominion 
which he had acquired by crushing the lord of all the region 
of the north : "'Sakai -ottardpatha -ndtha -mathan -opdrjjit- 
orjjita - pdlidhvaj - adi - samasta - pdfamaUvaryya - cMhn- 
asya.. His celebrated son Vijayaditya “assisted his father 
in* a campaign, to the north, and, pushing on further to the 
north even than his father, there acquired for him the signs 
of the rivers Gaiiga and Yamuna”^*'^ “and the pdlidfivaja” 
or paliketana “and the insignia of the dhakkd-dium, and the 
mahdsahda, and rubies and elephants : JJttardpatha -viji- 
glshoT = “ agfata = dhava-vydpdTa'in 

acharann = ardti -gaja -ghat -dpdtdna -vislfyyamdna 
-kripdna -dhdms = samagm-mgrah-d,gn-safas = sat- 
sdhasa-Tasikah pafdni (rd) mu{nmu)khlkrita-satru-mandalo 


mo DUNl., Vol. II. p. 93G. 

■351 lA., Vol. IX. (T«xt), p. 127, (Translation), p. 129. 
352 BG., Vol. I. Pt. II. p. 371. 
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Gamgd-Y amuna{na)-paMdhvaja - pada{fcla)da{clha)kha- 
maMsgMa - cMhna - mdn%kya-matamga.jHmn = pit7pat- 
kurvvan. . . . 

We have then two Chalukyas connected with Kanauj, 
Raji and Barapa. Barapa, as we have seen, was connected 
both with the Rastrakutas and Kanauj. Raji was either a 
feudatory chief of the Rastrakutas who had so many 
Chalukya princes under them, or he was a vassal of the 
Parihars and Kalyanakataka was really in the Kanauj 
territory. The point, however, cannot be finally decided 
without fresh material throwing light on it. 

So about the origin of the Chalukyas of Anahilapataka 
it is probable that Vijayaditya of Badami fought in the 
north; and a younger son, Bhuvada, accompanied him. He 
might have founded a principality near the Vindhyas with 
its capital at Kalyanakataka. After the fall of the Badami 
dynasty, his descendants probably became feudatory chiefs 
of the Rastrakutas and fought for them against the Pari- 
hars. Kanauj might have been entrusted ‘to them during 
the period of their victory; but they were finally defeated 
by the Parihars. Or, they were feudatories of the Parihars 
and their kingdom might have been ruined by Indra III. 
Raji, the last prince of this dynasty, fled to Gujarat in 
disguise as a mendicant. In course of time he married the 
sister of Samanta Simha, the Chauda king of Anahila- 
pataka. Mularaja was born to them and captured the 
throne, of Patan.®®^ 

After all, there is no trace of an independent northern 
Chalukya kingdom and that at Kanauj is an improbabi- 


353 lA., Vol. IX. (Text), p, 12T, (Translation), p. 129. 
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Arnoraia, Kumara Pala probably made him liuther 

cn-ants'^'"’ arid allowed him to reign semi-mdepeiideiitly over 
Dholka, Dhundhuka. and the territory between the Narmada 
and the Savarmati known as Dhavalakka or Dhavalak i ^ 
(modern Dholka). Lavanaprasada had a son named Vira- 
dhavala. These Vaghelas were brave fighters and wise 
statesmen. After the death of Kumara Pala, there was a 
change of the religions policy at the court of Paian. Kmnai a 
Pala favoured the Jainas probably more out of policy tKan 
out of devotion. He knew the value of their friendship. 
But the policy of his nephew and successor Ajaya Pala was 
so reactionary that he was murdered after a reign of about 
three years probably for his religious policy.'*"" His minoi 
son B^Za-Mularaja or LayTiM-Mularaja reigned only for about 
two years and died. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother, also a mirior, Bhima Deva II. But when he grew up, 
he also seems to have followed the same course for the 

359 Ea. Mfihl, Vol. I. PP- 191-192; PrahmulJut Chintamam, p. 149. 
This is pnt in the form of a prophesy: One clay Arnoraja, whi e in 
attendance, came into the presence of the kiiiff and was reclining on a 
:olr, when his servant came to him from Dholka He went on an 
learnt that a son was horn to him. The king asked what it f 
aliont. He replied that a son was born to His Ma.iesty. (A poll e 
form) “The king thought over the matter in silence for some time, 
and then said openly to him, “Tliis child, in order to announce whose 
birth this servant penetrated in here, without being interfered with by 
the doorkeepers, -on account, I say, of so great an accumulation of 
merit, this child will be a king in Gajarat, but not in this city, noi 
in this palace. Because you were called away from this place, be ore 
tlie birth of a son was announced to you, therefore lie will no )e on 
over this city.’ Such was the decision of king Ivumarapala, toe 
Brahma of discrimination.” But the historical value of such prophe- 
sies cannot be taken for granted. 

360 EHNL, Vol. II. p. 1003. 
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hearts of Merutnnga and Somesvara” and the Jaina chro- 
niclers in general “were not with Bhima. The sovereign of 
Anahilavad interested them no longer. The contemporary 
epigraphic evidence and testimony of the Muhammadan 
historians show that Bhima was “by no means a contempt - 
ible ruler” “in direct opposition to the chroniclers” who make 
him, a ''Bholo or simpleton.”®®® The Vaghelas knew the value 
of friendship of these wealthy Jaina merchants, and though 
they remained devoted gaivas, they began to patronise them 
liberally when they turned to the court of Dhavalakapuri 
or Dhavalakagrha. Viradhavala appointed two able Jaina 
ministers, Vastnpala and Tejahpala who were probably in 
Bhima Deva’s court®®® but deserted him for his religious 
intoleration. Under the able and judicious administration 
of these ministers, the Dhavalakula or Dhavaldnvaya 
began to grow in power and prosperity. 

After the death of Bhima Deva II. the throne of Patan 
went to the Vaghelas and Viradhavala’s son Visaladeva 
ascended the throne as the first Yaghela king of Patan.®®'* 
Historians have suspected the legitimate claim of the 
Vaghelas, and with some of them the rise of the Vaghelas 
was by acts of usurpation. Dr. Btihler thinks of “hostile 
engagements which, no doubt, occurred between the two 
Dholka chiefs and Bhiniadeva.”®®® Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji is also of opinion that “it seemsi probable that they 
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usurped the actual power from Bhima though till A.D. 1242 
(S. 1295) Bhima continued to be nominal sovereign.”’"" 
Dr. H. C. Ray also arrives at the conclusion that Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala “while acknowledging the 
nominal sovereignty of Bhima II, gradually carved out a 
principality round Dhavalakka (Dholka), between the 
Sabarmati and the Narbada.”*®’’ The contemporary facts 
and figure^ are not only against it but lead to just the 
opposite conclusion. 

After the death of Ajaya Pala, the affairs at Patan went 
from bad to worse. Two minor sons succeeded him one 
after another. The eldest RdZa-Miilaraja ascended the 
throne under the regency of his mother, a Kadamba princess 
of rare ability named Naiki, daughter of king Param'arddin. 
A minor king on the throne under the regency of a lady 
drew the eagle eyes of the surrounding princes and the 
Muhammadans and they lost no time in attacking the 
kingdom of Anahilapataka. But “his mother, queen Naiki, 
the daughter of king Paramarddin, taking her son in her lap, 
fought at a ghat named Gadararaghatta, and conquered the 
king of the Mlecchas, by the aid of a mass of rain-clouds, that 
came out of season attracted by her virtue’ and ‘Mula- 
deva even in childhood defeated the Muhammadans. 
But he reigned only for about two years. Pardbhuta 
durjjaya - Garjjanakadhiraja''^’’" “Mlechchhatamonichaya- 
-chchhanna - {mahl) - vala/ya - pradyotana Mldrka"^'^ MCila- 
raja II. “went to heaven even in youth as if desirous of (meet- 

366 BG., Vol. I. rt. I. p. 197. 367 'DHNL, Vol. II. p. 1027. 

368 Pmhandha Chintamani, p. 154. 

369 miNI., Vol. II. p. 1004. 

.370 lA., Vol. VI, p. 194. (No. 3. Hue 10). 

371 imd., p. 199 (No. 5. lines 12-13). 
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in'g) his father there.”'’^^^ His younger brother Bhima II. 
succeeded him. He was of course another minor and all 
sorts of troubles, both internal and external, almost upset 
the government. The kingdom of this boy king “was 
divided amongst themselves, by his ministers and depend- 
ent kings.”"''* Arnoraja was still living. It was too much for 
him to see that the glory of the Chaulukyas would be eclipsed 
in this ^^'ay. He “resented this act of spoilation, and began 
to establish the sovereignty of his house again. He fought 
bravelv all his life, and was killed in his attempt at re- 


372 DHNL, Vol. II. p. 1005. Quoted trora trakrit and banskm 
Inscriptions of Kattywar (Bliavnagar Arcliaeological Department) p. 213. 

373 SoineHvara, Klrtikdii'nivdl (Edited by Prof. A. V. hatliavate). 
Introduction, p. XIII. 

374 Ibid. 

•375 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. X. Gdayaprablia, SuLrtaMr- 
tikallolinl, Mr. C. D. DalaFs Summary of tlie Historical events, 
p. XII. ^^Made liim king‘d’ refers to Bliiinadeva II. and not to 
Kiimarapala. 

370 Maulana MinLaj-ud-din, The TabaMfA-Nadri (Translated by 
Major H. G. Raverty), Vol. I. p. 451; BHNL^ Vol. II. p. 1017. 
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alive, but' the famous guardian Viradhavala was equal to 
the task. “The Rae of Nahrwalah, Bhim Diw, was young 
in years, but he had numerous forces and many elephants; 
and when a battle took place, the army of Islam was 
defeated and put to the rout, and the Sultan-i-Ghazi 
returned again without having accomplished his designs.’ 

He again attacked Gujarat and “the Prince Bhina-dew 
(a lineal descendant from' Brahma* Dew of Guzerat, 
who opposed Mahmood Ghiznevy,) advanced with an 
army to resist the Mahomedans, and defeated them 
with great slaughter. They suffered many hardships 
in their retreat, before they reached Ghizny.”'‘'y “The 


victory was so decisive that the Muslims apparently 
made no serious efforts to recover their position for about 
‘20 years.”^’^'’ Again “when Viradhavala was reigning at 
Dhavalakapuri a mighty ‘army of horse of the Turuska- 
vlms" came to attack Gujarat by way of the Maru. Viradha- 
vala, however, promptly appeared in the Marudesa before 
the Mleccha Cakravarti. Somasimha, Udayasimha, and 
Dharavarsa, the princes of the Maru country and Bhima- 
simha of Surastra, joined him against the Mlecchas.... The 
approach of Viradhavala and the intrigues of his spies in 
the end compelled the Muslim prince to beat a hasty retreat 
towards Mathura, his own principality.”"*" Sohada, king 
of Malava also attacked Gujarat but was put to flight l)y 
the Gujarat army."" About his fight with the Indian 

mi TahahU-i-Namrl, Vol. I. pp. 451-452 ; Z>J?AV., Vol. II. p. 1017. 

Properly Bliiina I. . . i -ty • 
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princes, we are told that “Lavanaprasada, who was a 
minister of Bhima” wrought “victories over Coda, Kerala, 
Lata, Malava, Radha, and the Hfinas/’‘'“ But in spite of 
all his care and vigilance, the kingdom was actually 
over-run and the capital raided by Kutubuddiii after severe 
struggle, and was even tomporarily occupied by him,'‘’“‘‘ but 
was probably recovered by Viradhavala. The Yadava 
army under Singhana also raided the kingdom and devas- 
tated the country side. Being simultaneously attacked by 
the kings of Marwar, Godhra, and Lata, who betrayed him, 
Viradhavala had to sue for peace with the Yadavas.”’*’ 
Viradhavala is said to have once been even made a 
prisoner.'*^’' Thus he fought throughout his life. 

But internal intrigues were even more dangerous. One 
Jay antasirnha usurped the throne, of Bhima II. for a time. 
He was probably restored by the Vaghelas. The country 
was in great disorder. In these circumstances Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala, who shared the burden of his 
father, tried their best to uphold the interest and dignity 
of their king and glory of their family. So there. is nothing 
suspicious in the behaviour of these Vaghelas to warrant 
any conclusion of betrayal or usurpation on their part. 

Certain other facts have also been misunderstood. 
Somesvara describes in his poem Klrtikaumudl that one day 
Lavanaprasada dreamt that Gurjara RajOr-Laksml, sorely 
tormented by crowds of enemies, appeared to him, narrated 
to him some of the past glories and present mismanagement 


, t382 DHNI., Vol. II. p. 1022; Graekwad’s Oriental Series, No. VII 
Balactandra .S,uri, VasantamlSsamalidJcdvya, p. 13, Canto III. W. 
42-43. . . 

383 DHNI., Vol. II. p. 1020. 384 Ibid., pp. 1024-1025. 
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of the affairs. She then threw her garland on the chair and 
vanished together with his dreain.®"^ Dr. Btihler has 
translated this ‘Sanskrit dream’ into too “plain English.”'”*" 
It may be enough to point out that Soniesvara and other 
poets of the age were mostly Brahmanas and priests and 
these people are very fond of dreams, prophecies and super- 
natural occurrences, and, as the whole classical Sanskrit 
literature testifies, see them in season and out of season. 
They cannot be explained in Dr. Biihler's way without 
further historical evidence from other authentic sources. 

As Dr. H. C. Ray observes,""" it is true that some of the 
inscriptions of Vastupala and Tejahpala such as the 
Gimar and Abu inscriptions do not mention Bhima 
Deva, but mention Lavanaprasada as MaliarajddUirdja. 
Girnar and Abu were perhaps outside the kingdom 
of Anahilapataka and these ministers not only did 
not like Bhima but disliked him. But whatever it might 
be, it is a fact that both Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala 
reigned at Dholka as Mahdmandalesvara and both of them 
died before Bhima Deva II. We also know that after the 
death of Viradhavala, there was a rivalry for the throne of 
Dhavalakapuri between his two sons Virama and Visala. 
As pointed out by Dr. H. C. Ray, Virama seems to have 
reigned as a Mahdmanclalesvara for some time. The 
colophon of a palm-leaf manuscript states that Virama ruled 

m I A., Vol. VI. p. 189. 

888 Ih'uL, Dr. Etililer says that this story means that “for a time 
■Jmvauaprasada, and perhaps also Viradhavala, served Bhimadeva, hut 
that later, either disgusted with his arrogance and folly, or in despair 
of overcoming his numerous enemies, they separated from him, and 
took what they could lay hold of.” 
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from Vidyutpiira during the reign of Bhima Deva:. 
Sd'iiwat 1290 vcLVse dsau sudi 3 gufdu adyelia Tdjdvall- 
samalaiikrtg -MaMrdjddhirdja -flrl -Bhmiadevavijayarajye 
pravartamdne Mahdmandalesvara -Rdnaka -Sri -Ylrama- 
deva-rdjadhdnau Vidyiiipura-stliitena ,S'n— Even Visala- 
deva ascended the throne as a ^Mahdmaridalesvara Rdnaka- 
Visalademr^^- The two brothers contested not for the 
throne of Patan but for the throne of Dholakapuri. 

The contemporary evidence, on the contrary, shows 
that Viradhavala was all powerful in the kingdom; the 
whole responsibility was entrusted to him and he could any 
day capture the throne vdthout much trouble if he liked, 
w'e are told that his minister Vastupala instigated him to 
assume the title of Maharaja. But he refused.'"’^ So as 
Prof. A. V. Kathavate observes, “There is no mention any- 
where of any actual hostility between the house of Dholka 
and Pattana. Bhlimdeva, though personally valiant, 
seems to have allowed hirheslf quietly to be superseded by 
his ambitious kinsmen, first in actual power and then in 
rank,”^“* 

We think that this apathy was not without reason. 
The state of affairs indicates that Bhima had no son. So the 
throne of Patan was destined to go to a collateral branch 
and the Vaghelas might be next in the succession list as 
indicated by the chroniclers. There were perhaps other 
claimants. Jayantasimha might be one such. It might be 
that during an illness or some such misfortune of Bhima 


•‘^91 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 
Introduction, p. XI. fn. 4. 

392 DHNI., Vol. II. p. 1032. 

393 KlrtikauviuM, Introduction, p 

394 Ibid., v. XXYl. 
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Deva in which his death was anticipated, Jayanta- 
simha proclaimed himself king. The capture of the throne by 
him does not indicate a wholesale usurpation. But Bhima 
perhaps recovered and the interference of Viradhavala 
probably put him on the throne again. Tribhuvanapala'" 
was probably another such claimant who aspired for the 
throne but was ousted by the superior forces of Visaladeva. 
After the trouble of Jayantasimha was over, probably one 
“next day in court, in the presence of his nobles, when 
Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala entered the king said to 
Laivanaprasada : Your father Arnoraj a seated me on the 
throne : you should therefore uphold my power ; in return 
I will name your son Viradhavala my heir-apparent in 
order to avoid any such trouble again by making the succes- 
sion clear. But Viradhavala did not live long enough to 
ascend the throne of Patan. Bhima Deva out-lived him' and. 
was succeeded by his son VisaladeY^a. 

Even Visaladeva did not usurp, the throne. The Jaina 
chroniclers have narrated his contest with his elder brother 
Virama for the throne of Dholakapuri. The Jaina tiadition 
states that Visaladeva, with the help of Vastupala, poisoned 
his father and brother.*” This is a henious crime specially 
according to the Jaina faith which forbids killing even an 
ant. So had Visaladeva usurped the throne of Patan there 
could have been no hesitation on the. part of the Jaina chro- 
niclers to state it. In these circumstances we believe that 
their statements are no “whitewash”*"* but true and the 


395 lA., Vol. VI. pp. 190, 208-210. 

390 BG., Vol. I. rt. I. pp. 19G-197, 

397 Ibid., p. 203; lA., Vol. VI. p. 190. 

398 DHNl., Vol. II. p. 1028. 
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main line with Bhimadeva. If grant No. 10 now furnishes 
the name of an additional king, Tribhuvanapala, who held 
Anhilavad (in) 1299 Vikrama, after Bhimadeva’s death, 
and declares himself to be ‘meditating on his feet,’ i.e. to be 
his lawful successor, the, most probable solution of the diffi- 
culty is that this ruler maintained himself only for a short 
time, and was not generally acknowledged as king of 
Gujarat. In favour of this view Merutunga’s statement, 
from the VlcJidtasreni, may be adduced, according to which 
Visaladeva the son of Viradhavala succeeded to the throne 
of Anhilvad in 1300 Vikrama, or 1243-44 A.D., as the first 
Chaulukya king of the Vaghela branch. Merutunga’s dates 
have been proved to be correct in so many cases which 
appeared as first sight rather doubtful that I have no hesi- 
tation in accepting thern as long as they are not proved to 
be wrong by very strong evidence,”®®'* 

The chroniclers do not mention the ancestors of the 
Vaghelas before Dhavala. But their statements indio'ite 
that they succeeded to the throne of Patan peacefully as 
rightful claimants. It may be that they were descended from 
piiiice Mularaja, eldest son of Bhima I., who died a pre- 
mature death. Bhima I. had three sons. The eldest Mularaja 
died before his father. The second Karna’s line ended with 
his son Siddharaja Jayasimha. Among the descendants of 
Haripala or Ksemaraja, the third son of Bhima I., Kumara 
Pala had no son. So the line perhaps ended with Bhima II. 
It may be that Dhavala, father of Arnoraja, was a son of 
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prince Mularaja. It must be remembered that the Gujarati 
chroniclers do not m;ention anything like this. But they 
have not also described some other relations which we 
know from other sources. Merutuhga has given us some 
account of prince Mularaja. He says that one year there 
was no harvest for want of rain and the poor peasants were 
brought to Patau by the officers of the king for non-payment 
of rent. The prince championed their cause and had the 
tax remitted by the king. Then to the grief and misfortune 
of all, the prince died after three days. There was a very 
good harvest the year after and the peasants brought t,o the 
king the rent of both the years. But the king would not 
take the rent of the year that was remitted and the peasants 
on the other hand insisted on paying. Finally it was decided 
by the court i.hat the king should accept it. “Then, with 
that money, and other money contributed from the 
treasury, king Bhima caused to be built a new temple, 
called Tripurusaprasada, for the welfare of prince Mfila- 
raja.”'*"" It might be that Kumara Pala loved Arnoraja so 
much and allowed him to rule semi-independantly remem- 
bering that had not prince Mularaja died a pre-matnre 
death Arnoraja might have ruled in his place. Prof. 
A. V. Kathavate suggests that though Lavanaprasada and 
Viradhavala “had cast Bhlmadeva, into shatle, had not yet 
formally assumed the title of the kings of Pattana."‘^°^ He 
also says, “Thus, it would appear that Vtsaladeva put his 
foot on the step from which Lavanaprasada and Vira- 
dhavala kept themselves back half out of chivalry and half 
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out of policy.”"" It might be that as they knew that the 
throne was sure to come to them, they waited patiently till 
the death of Bhima but fought their best to keep the mte- 

ority of the kingdom out of policy. _ 

The Vaghelas were so called at a later date. In the 

beginning they mentioned themselves as Chaulukyas. 
Somesvara mentions Arnoraj a as ; , . , , 

A tha tatraiva Chauluhyavamso mmdntarodatal^, 

Afnordjansafdjarsistanndmafsatatnylavamll^^^^^^^ 

In his own inscription, Visaladeva is ; U mdpati-vara- 
labdha-prasdda -pfaudha-pratdpa -Chaulukya -kula-kama- 
linl-kalikd -vikdsa -mdrtanda -Bimghana -sainya -samudra- 

vdtakadesa-kalusa-rdjy(L-valUkamdoc1ichhe{da) nakuddala- 

kalpa-Karndta-rdja- jaladhi- tanayd- svayamvara pmsot- 

tama-bhuja-bala-bhlnm amnarnsiddha/rdja 

tyddi sakdla biraddvaUsomalankrta MaMrdjddMraja A>n- 
■mad Visala-devakalydm-tnjayi Tdj^^ _ 

The Baghelas. of Bewa state that “a son of Viradhava a 
(1219-38), called Vyaghradev, made his way into northern 
India and obtained possession of the fort of Maipha y 
miles north-east of Kalinjai “VyaghiadoY marrmd the 
daughter of Baja Mukmlddev Chandravat yd hac 
sons. The eldest Karnadev succeeded him. " 

“married Padma Kunwari, daughter of 
Haihaya chief of Ratanpur, who brought him in hei dov y 


402 KitUl-auimdi, (Introduction) p. xxv. 

400 IhiJ., p. 14, Canto. II. V. 02. 

404 lA., Vol. VI. p. 210. (No. 11, lines 0-0). 

405 Rereah Smu Gazetteer, p. 12. 
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the fort of Ban'dhogarh . Kama moved his residence to the 
fort, which became the foundation of the future Baghel a 
dominions, and was their capital till 1597.”^" • We know 
from Babar’s Autohiography that “Narsing Deo” properly 
Birsing Dev assisted Maharana Sahgram Simha of Chitore, 
grand-father of Maharana Pratapa Simha against Babar in 
the battle of Kan waha (March 16th, 1527).'“’* The celebrat- 
ed musician Tansen'‘““ and the famous wit Raja BirbaP’" 
were originally attached to the Baghela court of Rama 
Chandra. The capital was transferred to Rewa in 1597 
A.D. after a war of succession. 

' So the Chalukya genealogy may be summed up in two 
parts : We have already discussed the Puranic portion in 
detail upto Harita (p. 93).- Chuluka was one of his 
successors and his descendants were known as the 
Chaiilukyas, the Chaulukdya/nas or the Chdlukyas. The 
historical portion begins with Panchasikha who was a des- 
cendant of one of these ■ Brahmana sages. Some of his 
descendants took more delight in martial persuits and 
turned Ksatriyas. Pulakesi I, a descendant of this group, 
carved out a principality and founded the Chalukya 
dynasty of Badami. The relationship between the different 
Chalukya families is shown in the genealogical table 
sketched below. 


407 Ttewali State Gazetteer, p. 12 

408 Dr. -T. Leyden and Mr. W. Erskine, Memoirs of ZeMr-Ed-IA.n 
Muliammed Bahur (annotated and revised by Sir Lncns King, 1921), 
Vol. II. p. 293. 

409 Rewnh State Gazetteer, p. 15. 

410 Ihid., fn. 7. 
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Jayasimha I. 

Eanaraga 

'1 

Pulakesi I. 

(The Badami dynasty founded at Batapipura) 


Kirtivarman I. 


Mahgalesa 


Pulakesi II. 

I 

Vikramaditya I. 

Vinayaditya 

Vijayaditya 


Vikramaditya II. 

1 

Kirtivarman II 


Visnuvardhana 
(The Vehgi dynasty) 


T 


Bhima I. 


11 

Bhuvada 

(The Kalyanakataka 
Taila II. dynasty) 

(The Kalyana dynasty) : 

Raji 


Mularaja I. 

(The Anahilapataka dynasty) 

■ 1 ■ 

Chamundaraja 


Vallavaraja Durlabharaja 


Nagadeva 

I 

Bhimadeva I. 
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princ® Mulalaja Kama I. Ksemaraja or Haripala 
Dhalala Siddharaja Jayasimha Tribhuvanapala. 


Arnoraja 
(The Vaghelas 
of Dholakapuri) 

Lavanaprasada 

Viradhavala 


Kumarapala 


Mahipala 

1 

Ajayapala 


Mularaja II. 


Bhimadeva II. 


Viramadeva Visaladeva 

Ariunadeva of Bandhogarh 
^ and Eewa) 

(The Vaghela dynasty of 
Anahilapataka) 


Raghuraj Singh 

Venkat Raman Singh 

Gulab Singh I 
(Ruling) 

...Li 


Martand Singh 
(Yuvaraja) 



Ramanuj Prasad Singh 
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Sahara 

Savara 

56 

22 
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Savara 

64 
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69 
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his mother 

90 
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Maitravaruai 
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101 
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Spoilatioii 

spoliation 
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96, 97, 99, 100, 122, 123, 137. 
Badanii cave inscription, 61. 
Badanii caves, 52. 

Badanii dynasty, 9, 61, 97, 99, 
100, 101, 122, 123, 138. 
Badapa, 120. 

Bagclii, Dr. P. C., 40, 43, 44, 45, 
49, 53. 

Bagliela,-s, 58, 72, 90, 124, 136, 
'l37. 

Bagliela dynasty, 139. 
Baglielkband, 112. 

Bahlik, 46. 

Balilika, 41. 

Baiun an, 75 fn. 

Balm ana, 75 fn. 

Baliiistivarna, 24, 53, 76. 
Balagainve inscription, 57, 59. 
Z?aZa-Miilara j a ( = Millara j a II * ) > 
125, 127. 

Balavarinan, 118. 

Balkb, 41. 

Banas, 105* 

Banawasi, 51. 

Bandliogliarli, 137, 139. 

Banerjee, Prof. R. D., 45, 47, 49, 
50 ’ 


Baranasi, 115. 

Barapa, 10, 21, 105, 109, 
111, 111 fn., 113, 114, 
122 . 

BdrJiaspatya (Fravara), 77* 


110 , 

118, 
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Baroda gap, 111 fn. 

Basreliefs, 52. 

Batapipiira, 138. 

Batpiira family, 81. 

Baiiddlia, 18. ,, 

Baiidliayaiia, 70. 

Baudlidyana >$rautasutra, 65, 6G, 
68, 78. 

Belvalkar Br., 71 fn. 

Beii-al, 39, 48, 76, 77, 116. 
Bliadra, 11. 

Blidgavat Gita, 32. 

Bhdgavat Pur ana, 74 fn., 90, 92, 
93, 96. 

Bhagavatl (BirudJia), 81. 83. 
BliagaiKitstiitkm^^m^^^ 66 . 

Bliagvanlal (See also Iiidraji), 
109. 

Bliairava, 115, 

Bhdmatl Tikd, 25 fn. 

Bliaimnali, 82, 101. 

Bliaiidarkar, Dr. D. E., 3, 19, 20, 
23, 25, 27, 31, 49, 59, 71, 
74 fn., 75 fn., 78, 102, 114. 
Bliajidarkar, Sir R. G-, 62, 63, 
71 fn., 94, 95, 97, 100. 
Bliaradvaja, 55, 59, 76, 77, 78, 79. 
Bharadvdja gotra, 77, 79. 
Bharad/vaja (family), 63, 65, 67, 
68, 70. 

Bhdradvdja {Pmvara), 77. 
Bliaradvaja (Tribe), 55. 
Blidradvajlyutra, 84. 
Blidradvdjnl, 81. 

Bliarata, 73 fn., 92. 
Bhdratavarsa, 73 fn. 

Bhdrgava,-s , 63, 67, 88. 
Bhargodeva, 38. 


Bliarniyasva, 92. 

Bliartrliari, 17. 

Blianicli, 104. 

Bhdsya, 84. 

Bilim Diew ( = Bluina II.), 129. 
Blunia 1. (Taila’s ancestor), 123, 
138. 

Bliima I. (of Patan), 124, 129 fn., 
134, 135, 138, 139. 

Bluma II., Bliiniadeva, 125-128, 
128 fn., 130, 131, 131 fn., 
132-136, 139. 

Blunia Caliikya ( = Blimia T), 58. 
Bliima Siinlia, 129. 

Bhimapalli, 124, 128. 

Bliiniasena, (-Bliima I.) 58. 
BEinmal, 23. 

Bliinmal inscription, 12. 
Bliojadeva, 83, 114. 

Bholo, 126. 

Blirgn, 67, 75 fn., 88. 

Bkrgn family, 75 fn. 

Bhrgus, 88. 

Blmpati, 103, 104, 106, 108. 
Bhiiraja, 103. ^ 

Blinvada, 102, 103, 115, 116, 117, 
122 ’ 123, 138. 

Bliiivaiiaditya, 103. 

Blinvanasraya ( = Vijayaditya) , 

103. 

Bill! y a, da, 103. 

Biliar, 116. 

Bijolian inscription, 7. 

Bilkana, 9, 10, 49, 57, 60, 63, 
64,83,98. 

Bin Kasim, 75 fn. 

Bindu, 36. 

Birbal, 137, 
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Bir Siiigli Dev, 137. 

lioar (in insigaiia), 4(3, 50. \04 

Bombay, 100. 

Bointlia-clevi, 82. 

Boiika-devi, 82. 

Braluna ( = Bralmxa), 67, 59. 

Braliiiia (to mean Braliinana), 58. 

Brahma, 4, 5, 9, 10, 15, 16, 27, 
28, 37, 40, 57, 58, 00, 75 fn., 
79, 93, 125 fn. 

Braliina Dew ( = Blinna I.), 129. 

?7?xxe// f 88 . 

36, 37. 

15,. 

Bralimadatta, 87. 

Bra h inajn ana , 32 . 

Brnhanar-Ksatn^^^ 73 fn.. 76. 

Brahman (Supreme God), 34, 35, 
38,39. 

Brahman ( = Brahma), 60. 

Brahman ( = Brahmana) , 59 , 

73 fn,, 89. 

Brahmana, -s. 2, 4, 5, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 23, 25, 25 fn., 26, 27, 

. ^ 28, 35-37.' 39, 55, (53, 70-73, 
73, fn., 74, 74 fn., 75 fn., 76, 
78, 88, 91, 92, 105, 108, 124, 
131, 137. 

Briih/mmia (Sacred book), 38, 62, 
69 fn., 89, 90. 

Brah mana hida^ 72. 

Bralimanabad, 75 fn. 

Bralimanahood, 37, 92. 

I3ralinian as (Ksha triy a origin) , 

• ' 74 fn. , , 

Brahmanic origin (of Royal 
fainilies), 74. 

Orahinanic origin, see under 
different clans. 


Brahmanic rites, 24, 25. 
Brahmaiiical performan.ces, 98. 
Brahmanical sacrifi.ces, 24, 53. 
Bralimanisin, 76. 

Brahmarn, 37. 

BrahmasiitTa 

Brahma valok a lioiise, 112. 
Brahrnaiudyd, 35. 

Br aliinin s ( = Brahmana s) , 5 . 
Brddliasena, 73 fn. 

Brliaddrmyyoka^ Upanishad , 34, 

* 68 fn.*W fn., 84, 90, 91, 93. ' 
Brhaspati, 79. 

Brliat Sarphitd, 41, 45, 50, 53. 
Brhatplialayaiias, their Brali- 
manic origin, 76. 

Bridge of Rama, 56. 

Brndavana, 31. 

Buddha, 18, 69, 69 fn., TO, 71, 
71 fn. 

Buddhism, 17, 18, 23, 61. 
Buddhist, -B, 2, 17, 18, ()9, 69 fn., 
92. 

Budlia, 56. 

Biihler, Dr. G., 78, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 89, 102, 103, 106, 107, 115, 
126, 131, 131 fn., 134. 

Bull (in insignia), 46, 47, 104, 
108, 

Burning place, 30. 

Biitea Frondosa, 33. 

■ 0 ^ 

.'Cahamanas, see Chahamaiias. . 
Calukya, See Ciialukya. 

Campbell, Sir James, 2, IS, 20, 
Cainunda, See Chainiirida. 
Canarese, 112. 
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Capotkaia, See Cliapotkata. 
Caulukya, See Chaulukya. 

Centi*al Asiatic korde, 24. 

Central India, 21 fn. 

Ceylon, 56. 

Cliacli, 75 fn. 

Cliacliigadeva, 8. 

Ohaliainana (Ancestor), 8, 75 fn. 
Ctialiamana,-s, Caliamana-s, 7, 

8 fn., IG, 21 fn., 75 fn. 
Clialiavana, 7. 

C'liaidya family, 82. 

Cliakiraja, 118. 

Ciiakravarty M. M., 46, 48, 50. 
Cliaksu, 41. 

Clialakes, 96. 

Clialikj’-a, 61, 63. 

Chalikya, 43, 47, 61-63, 104.. 
Clialke, 104. 

Clialkya, 42, 43, 61-63. 104. 
Chahika (word), 42. 

Ckalukika, 43, 62, 63, 

Okalnkki, 43. 

Ghalnkya, 60, 62, 63, 101. 
Chaluhja (word), 42, 43. 
Clralnkya.-s, 25, 26, 43, 47, 54, 
60-63, 79, 104. 

Glialnkya, 63- 

Chrdukya (son of Paficliasiklia), 
60, '64. 

Glialnkya, -s, Galukya,-s, 1-5, 9, 
10, 16, 19, 21, 21 fn., 22, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 40, 42, 43, 46-52, 
54-58, 60-67, 70, 71, 71 fn., 
72, 73, 76-79, 81-86, 88,. 90, 
91, 94-98, 98 fn., 99, 101-104, 
106-108, 114-118, 120-122, 137. 
Ckalukyagiri, 56. 


Clialukyas, tlieir origin, 

Ag'uiknla Origin, 1, 2, IS. 
Braliinana Origin, 26, 58, 59, 
61, 63,72,73,77,91. 
Chnluka Origin (from tlie ha- 
mandalu or palm of Bralima), 
57, 64. 

Foreign Origin, 22, 71. 

Gnrjara Origin, 2, 3, 4, 19-22, 
26,71. 

Legendary Origin, 42. 

Lunar Origin, 9, 16, 56, 79. 
Solar Origin, 16, 79. 
CLamundaraja, Camunda, 109, 
138. 

Cliand, Cliand Bardai, 5-7, 11, 14. 
Gliandella,-.s,_21 fn., 112, 

Chandra (King), 93. 

Chandraditya (Son of l^ulakesl 

ID, 81. 

Chandraditya (Ancestor of Eaji), 

103. 

Cliapotkata, Capotkata, 109, 120. 
Cliatmvimialisarlvuhja, 36. 
Chanda, 105, 122. 

Chanhan,-s, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8 fn., 
16, 27, 73, 75 fn., 109. 

Chauhans, their origin, 

Agniknla origin, 1, 2. 18. 
Brahmanic origin, 27, 73, 

74 fn., 75 fn. 

Gnrjara origin, 2. 

Lunar origin, 8 fn. 

Solar origin, 16. 
Chaiilakayana, 66. 

Ghanluka, 65, 70. 
Chaulukdyana,-s, 70, 137. 
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Clia-iiliikika, 49, 63, 64, 70, 104, 
106. . • 
Cliaiiliikya,“S, Caiilakya,-.s, 3, 16, 
■ 20-, 21, 43, 47. 48, 49, 63, 64, 
70, 78, 102, 104-107, 110, 111, 
, 113, 128, 134, 136, 137. 

Cliaiihikya (King), 111, 113. 
Cliaiinika, 65, 70. 

Cliavadas, 103. 

Clia,.vaii,_ 2. 

Cliayainana, AWiyavartin, 75 fii. 
CIiedi,-s, 46, 82, 100, 101, 111. 
Clielaka (Bharadvaja) , 65, 68, 70. 
Clielaka 66, 68. 

Clientsal Eao, 92. 

Chhiindogya llpanishad, 32, 34, 
89, 90. 

Chhanda, 32. 

Cliina (Country), 46, 

China (People), 41. 

Chinese, 17, 22, 23, 41, 42, 53. 
Chirikya, 62, 63. 

Chitore, 137. 

Chitrakfita, 112, 113. 

Chohans (see also Chaiihans), 5 
9, 12. 

Cliolas, their Solar Origin, 13, 56 
Cliowras, 111. 

Christ, 31. 

Christian era, 74, 76. 

CJi rondel os of the Patlidn Kings 
of iJehli, 8 fn. 

Chudika, 41. 

Chiilaka (Eiver), 66. 

CJivIika (word), 41, 42. 

Cln"ilika,-s (Tribe), 41-45, 52, 56. 
Clullika ( = Pauchav4ikha), 66-70. 
Chulika (word), 42, 43, 55. 


Chulikd (word), 40, 44. 

Chiilikd Paiicwlii, 40, 41, 43 . 44. 
Cliulikoimnisliad^ 67. 

Cimlka (word), 42, 60. 

Clmlla (word), 40, 43. 

Chullikd (word), 40. 

Chiiluka (sage), 64, 65, 70, 137. 
CJml'uka ( = Pot or Karnamlalu or 
palm), 9, 10, 16, 42, 63, 64, 65. 
Chiiliika, (Eiver), 66. 

Chiiiid (see also Chaiid), 5. 
Chyavana, 75 fii. 

Coda, 130. 

Colebrooke Prof., 86. 

Conch (in insignia), 47. 
Coromandel Coast, 56. 

Crescent (in insignia), 47. 

Crooke, William, 59. 

Crusade, 17. 

Culika, Ciilika, see, Chulika, Chu- 
lika. 

Cunningham , General Sir 
Alexander, 23. 

,D. 

Dad hi, 30, 

Dahir, 75 fn. 

Dahithali, 124. 

Daklian, 102. 

Daksa, 87, 88, 93. 

Daksas, 88. 

Ddksdyana,-s , 87, 88. 

Ddkseya, 86, 87, 88. 

Daksinatya, 41. 

Ddksi'putra, 86, 87, 88. 

Daks is, 88, 

Damayanti (Birudha), 81. 
Dananrpa, 83. 
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.Daiitidiirga, 101. 

. Dasaharma, 69 ; f n . , 76 • 

Deccan, 10; 13, 21, 25, 49, 56, 66, 
72, 76, 78, 79, 83, 92, 107, 108, 
113, 116,; 117, 118. 

Deer (in insignia), 46, 47, 50. 
Deliaiiagaclevi, 83. 

Deklian, 103, 105, 106. 

Dekhaiii, 100, 103, 104, 106. 
Dellii, DeMi, 5, 21 fn.‘ 

Deoli plates, 112. 

Desahlidsd, 41- 
Devadyiimna, 74 fn. 

Devaliuti, 90, 93. 

Devalciimtra, 89. 

Devala (Grand fatker of Panini), 
86, 87, 

Devala (Kdhjapa), 87. 

Devala (Son of Visvamitra), 87. 
Devala (Fatlier of Samiiiati), 87. 
Devala Smrti, 87* 

Devalas, 87. 

Devarata, 75 fn., 88. 

Devardta (Pfavara) , 88. 

Devas, 4, 25 fn.,.27, 28, 33, 34, 
36, 37. 

Devatajit, 74 fn. 

Devatara, 90. 

Dhakkd (drum), 121, 122. 

Dliara, 58. 

Dliaravarsa, 129. 

Dliarinavyadlia, 55. 

Dlidtup)dtlia, 65. 

Dliavala, 124, 128, 134, 139. 
Dhavala Kula, 126. 

Dhavalakka, 125, 127. 
Dliavalakagrlia, 126. 
DliaTalakapiiri, 125, 126, 129, 
131, 132. 


Dhavalcmvaya^ 126. 

Dlienkanal State, 48. 

Dlienuinati, 74 fn. 

Dliolakapuri, 133, 139- 
Dliolka, Dliolka, 125, 125 fn., 
126, 127, 131, 132. ■ 

Dlmiva (Son of Ilttanapada), 
73 fn. 

Dkrnva (Eastrakiita king), 101. 
Dliiindliiimara, 93. 

Dliunduka, 125. 

Dwtioiuiry , Prof. Wilson’s; 43. 
Dlksd, 32, 33, 35. 

Div, 32, 33. 

Divine inotkers, 26. 

Doliad inscription, 19. 

Doorkeeper (^Pratiliara), 21 fn. 
Dravida, 41. 

Dravidian, 61, 62. 

Drdasva, 93. 

Drona, 76. 

Drona-Bliaradvaja, 16. 

Diirlava, 20, 138* 

Diirlablia devi, 81. 

Diitt, Dr. N. IL, 71 fn., 90, 92. 
Dvaita sckool, 18. 

Dvija, 25, 36, 37. 

Dvipaksagotra, 86. 

Dvivedaganga, 84, 85. 

Dvydsraya Kdvya, 49, 109. 

E. 

Early History of India, 59. 
Eastern dynasty (of Vefigi), 79, 
97. 

Ekaliiigaji, Diwan of, 59. 

Ekarsi, 38. 
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Elpliinstoiie_, Hon. M., 102, 103, 
105, 

English, 131. 

]^]pthalite, 23. 

Essai SuT G'lmadJiija^ 40. 
Eiig‘enics, ,94. 

luiropeaii historians, 17, 104. 

E; -- 

Falcon, 33, ,34. 

Fartu-lo, 23. 

Fell, Capt. 8 fn. 

Fire hirth, 12. 

Fire-pit (See also Agnilmnda), 11. 
Fire race (See also 9, 

11 . 

Fleet, Dr. J. F., 13, 14, 42, 51, 
61, 62, 63, 98 fn. 

Forbes, A. K., 102, 103, 110. 

G. 

Gaclararag'hatta, 127. 

Gadhi, 75 fn* 

36. 

Gan ad hamsard has at aha, 19 , 20 . 
Ganapdtha, 65. 

Gamihara, 41, 46, 86. 

Gandharvas, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 
Gang Cl, 56, 121, 122. 

Gahgas, Eastern, their Lunar 
origin, 13. 

Ganga,-s, Western, 13, 56, 118.' 
Gahgas, Western, their Mythical 
origin, 13. 

Ganges, 30, 118* 

Ganges valley, 116. 

Ganges water, 4, 9‘. 

Ganges-Jxiinna valley, 116. 


Ganguly, Dr. D. C'., 4, 20, 21 fn.^ 
22, 73 fn., 79. 

Garga, 64, 92. 

Gargadihliyoyafiy 64. 

Gary y as, 63. 

Gariida, 34. 

Garucja Pwrdna, 29 fn., 40, 74 fn. 
Gaiida,-s, 41, 45, 48. 

Gaiida (Language), 41. . 

Gaiidavisaya, 115. 

Gaiiri, 29, 56. 

Gan tarn a, 89. 

Gautamia, {Got/m), 84. 

Gautama Haridrnniata, 88. 
Gantami 89. 

Gautmuputra, 84. 

Ganthiot, M., 41, 42. 

Gayatri, 28, 29, 29 fn., 31, 33-40* 
Gdyatn ChJiandci, 29 fn., 32, 35. 
Gazetteer of the AMF.F., 106. 
Ghat, 127. 

Ghizny, 129. 

Glmrjara (See also Gnrjara), 22. 
Girnar, 13. 

Girnar inscription, 131. 

GUd, see Bhdgavat GUdr 
Gobhila, 91. 

Gobhila, 91. 

Gobhilagotra, 91. 

Go b h ildnvaya , 91. 

Gobhilaputra, 91. 

Gohhildputra, 91. 

God niother, 91. 

Godavari, 115. 

Godhra, 130. 

Goggiraja, 109. 

Gohilani, SO. 

Gohilots, see Giihilots. 
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Goldstiicicer, Prof-^ 71 fn.^ 86, 87. 
Gomayuhhaksa, 53, 54. 

Goozei'at (See also Gujarat), 111 
Gojm Kanyd, -maiden, 28, 29, 30 


Uurj,ara,-s, 2, 3, 19, 20, 21, 21 fii., 
22-26. 29, 31, 40, 42. 

Gurjara or Giijar origin, see 
under different clans. 
Gurjara-Pratiliira, 112, 116. 
Giirjaratra, 20. 

Guru, 35, 63, 68, 78, 93. 
Guruvuitd, 91. 

Gut V avail Sfitra, 19. 

Guzerat (See also Gujarat), 58, 


Gopas, 31. , 

Gopesvaras, 55. 

Gorasam^ 30. 

Gotra, 14. 77-82, 84, 86, 89, 90, 
92, 93, 98, 99. 

Go tra k dr a. R s hi , Go trafpravar- 

taka Rshi, 64, 92, 93. 

Gotra Pfwvam Nihandha, 
Kadamba, 92. 

Govinda II., 101. 

Govinda III., 101, 118. 

Govinda IV., IS, 117-120. 

Govindaraja ( = Govinda IV.), 

120 . 

Grand father ( = Brahma), 9, 27, 
28, 29. 

Granny ( = Savitri), 29, 40. 

Greco-Bactrian, 1. 

Greeks, 106. 

Giihila, 91. 

Guhilaputra, 91. 

GnliilDts, 21 fn., 26, 59, 91. 

Giijar,-s, 2, 30, 42. 

Gujarat, Gujarat, Gujrat, 19, 20, 
21, 47, 49, 58, 72, 78, 79, 
102-107, 109, 112, 113, 115, 
117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 


Haihaya, 81, 13G. 

Halayudha Bhatta, 35. 
Haider, E. R., 5, 6, 8 fn. 
Hdriihd, 14, 

Haininir, 6\ 

Harumira Mahdkdvya, 6, 8. 
Handarike inscription, 59. 
Hansi, 8 fn. 

Haraha inscription, 45, 47 


Haravijaya Kdvya, 66. 
Harichandra, 11, 16, 24. 
Haridrumata, see Gautama. 
Haripala, 134, 139. 

Harita, Harita, Harita, 10 


90-94, 98, 137. 

Harita, -s (Tribe), 14, 55. 
Harita ( = lawyer), 94. 
Harita (Gotra), 80, 84, 86 
Harita gotra, 79, 81, 93. 
HarUadhar mams tra, 94. 
Hariianandana, 60. 
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H 94. ’ 
ilaritas, 93. 
irariti^ 67, 86, 97. 

Ilariti, 85, 91. 

Hariti-PaiicliasiHia, 42, 60, 85. 
Haimputra, 26, 27, 71, 77, 79, 
81-86, 91, ,98. 

77 arivarpJa , 87. 

Harsavardliana, 23. 

Har^^asva, 93. 

ITastinapiira, 57. 

Ilastiiigs, Marquis of, 8 fii. 
Ilatakesvara,’ 27. 

Heiiiacliaiidra, 40, 49. 

Herod, 31. 

Himalayas, 15- 

IIiiidii,-s, 1, 2, 9, 17, 18, 23, 25, 
30, 34, 37, 39, 40, 71, 72, 82, 
86, 114, 124. 

Hinduism, 17, 25. 

Hindukus, 1. 

Hindustan, 21 fn. 

II iraiiyagarh ha {M ah ad ana) , 26 , 

58] 76. 

Oiranyagarblia Braliman, 60. 

H 25 , 58. 
II itopadeJa, 115, 121. 
lliuen Tsang (See also Yuan 
Cliwang), 23. 

Iloeriile, Dr., 3, 7 fn., 9, 10 fn., 
11, 64, 78. 

Horse-sacrifice (See also Asva- 
medha)^ 24. 

Hoiij 42. 

Hu hiinJmra , 14 . 

Hultzscli, Dr., 58, 62, 79. 

Huna,-s ,23, 24, 25, 30, 42, 130. 
Hyderabad, 100. 


I. 

Iksaku, (King), 93. 

Iksakii dynasty* Iksakus, 84,' 91, 
India, i;’3, 21 fn., 24, 25, 

27, 42, 52, 53, 67 fn., 73 fn., 
75 fn., 77, 106, 116, 129, 136. 
Indian Coins, 74 fn. 

Indra (god), 4, 5, 9, 28, 73 fn. 
Indra III., 112, 117, 119, 122. 
Indradyumna, 74 fn. 

Indraji, Pandit Bliagvanlal, 62, 
63, 102, 126. 

Indrani, 28. 

Indravalia, 93. 

Indus, 31, 87. 

Isanavarman, 45, 47, 50. 

Islam, 129. 

Itsing, 17, 67 fn. 

el. 

Jab ala, 88. 

Jabala, 88, 89. 

Jackson, A., M. T., 2, 18, 109. 
Jada-Bbarata, 73 fn., 74 fn. 
Jagadekamalla, (Birudha), 98. 
Jaim. Up. Br., 90. 

Jaimini SiJtTay 55. 

Jaina,-s, 17, 19, 78, 99, 107, 110, 
118, ■■ 124,- 125, 126, 133. ■ 
Jainism, 17. 

Jakavva, 82, 101. 

Jammnd, 121, 122. 

Janaka, 69, 74 in- 
Janmraya (Birudha), 99. 

Jaiiki Prasad, 58. 

Jdtaka, 69 fn. 
elatliar, 46. 

Jayaditya, 67 fn. 
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Jayantasimlia, 130, 132, 133. 
Ja^ranti, 73 fii. 

Jayapida, ■ 66, , 67 fn. 

Jayasekhara, 103. 

Jayasimlia I. (of Badaini), 51, 
* 57, 138. 

Jayasimlia II. (of Kalyan), 57, 
59, 60, 64. 

Ja 3 m.simlia, Siddliaraja (of 
' Patau), 17, 19, 124, 134, 139. 
Jayasimlia (a name only), 99. 

J ay diray a (B'i nidh a ) , 99 . 
Jayastambliadeva, 46, 51. 
Jeja-BhuMi. 21 fii. 

Jeviir grant, -98, 101. 

Jhillika, 41. 

Jinadattasiiri, 20. 

Jodhpur, 23. 

Jnlien, 54. 

Jura, 112. 


K. 

Kaeliwas, 21 fn. 

Kaclanil)a,-s, 13, 26, 27, 51, 56, 
63, 71, 71 fn., 72, 73, 76, 77, 
84, 96, 127. 

Kadamhas, their Brahmanic 
origin, 26, 27, 72, 76. 77. 
Kadams, 96. 

Kaikeya, 41. 

Kaira* 103, 112. 

Kakutstha, 93. 

Kala, 93. 

Kdldgni, 15. 

Kalahjara, Kalin jara, 112, 113, 
136. 

Kali, 27.,. 

Kalihga, 21, 46. 



Kalliene, 106. 

Kalpa, 68, 69, 69 fn. 

Kalydna (word), 114. 

■Kalyafi,-a, 10, 21 fn., 22, 82, 97 , 
99, 102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
109, 114, 120, 121, 123. , 
Kalyaii dynasty, 9, 22, 49, 57, 
62, 64*, 72,. 97, 98, 99,. 100, 
101, 108, 123, 138. 

Kalyana (near Bombay), 106. 
Ealyanakataka, 102, 103, 108, 
109, 114,, 115, 117, 121, 122. 
Ealyanakataka d 5 masty, 123, 138. 
Kaly anapur as , 106. 

Kalyani (See also Kaly an), 120. 
Kamadhenu, 14. 

Kamandalii, 9, 10, 42. 

Kambojas, 14. 

Eainsa, 31. 

Kaiianj, Kanoj, 19, 20, 78, 

102-106, 111, 113-117, 119, 

120 , 121 , 122 . 

Kahclii, 13. 

Kahcliidesiya, 41. 
Kanvadihliyogotre, 65. 

Kaiiva^, 65. 

Kanvas (djmasty), 76. 

Kanwaha, 137. 

Kanyakubja, Kanyakubja, 10, 

103, 106, 110, ill, 112, 113, 



114. 

KmiyakubjamaMW^^ 110, 
113. 

KapadwanJ, 112. 

Kapila, 67, 68, 69, 69 fn., 90, 
Kdpileya, 68. 

Kardama, 90, 93; 

Karhad plate, 113. 
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Karkota, 116. 

Karmadhamya, 73 fn. 
Karin/ikanda, 76. 

Eariia I., 134, 139. 

Karnaclev (of Banclliogarli), 136, 
137. 

. Karnaditya, 103. 

Km^nasundarl, 49. 

Earnita, 105, 136. 

Eart:ike.ya, 71, 107. 

Easlimir, 66, 116. 

Kdhka-vrtti, 67 fn. 

Easyapa, 90, 93. 

Eav^yapa family, 87. 

Kdsyafpas, 91. 

Katakai 114. 

Eatliavate, Prof. A. V., 132, 135. 
KatHawad, 105, 113. 

Eatyayana family, 40-. 

Kdtydyana Sutra, 90. 
KtUydyamasagotn^^^^^ 40. 
Kaf/yd/ya?iiputra^ 84. 

Kaiisambi, 115. 

Kausika gotra, 88. 

Eaiisiki, 107. 

Eautliem grant, 82, 98, 99, 101. 
Eaveri, 66* 

Eavmdra, 40. 

Eekaya ( = Eaikeya), 41. 

Eerala, 130. 

Khadira Stick, 33. 

Eliambay, 105. 

Kbanclesli, 3. 

Kbasru II., 74 fn. 

Ebelaka, 66, 

Kika, Eikainantri, 58. 

Eiratadevas, 55. 

Kiratas, 14, 52. 


Eirti Eaja, 10. 63, 

Kirtikaum^udi, 49, 110, 130, 
Eirtivarman I., 47, 61, 188.. 
Eirtivarniaii II., 81, 82, 95, 97, 
101, 123, 138. 

Kosala, 46. 

Erpasva,, 93. 

Ersliaiiii, 33, 35, 36, 

Erslina I., 101. 

Kpslina II., 100. 

Erslina III., Ill, 112, 113, 119, 

120 . 

Erslina (a iiaine only), 100'. 
Epslina, see Sri Erislina. 

Erslina Ilarita, 94. 

Epslina Devald'putra, 89. 

Krshnas, 100 . 

Eseinaraja, 134, 139. 
Ksliatravaw.sa Sdgam, S^%, 

Esliatriya,-s, 1, 4, 11, 15, 22, 
23, 37, 53, 54, 72, 73 fn'., 92, 
94, 96, 111, 137. 
KslrntriyarB^^^^^^ 

Ksudra, 40. 

Kiibja-VisniiTardhana, 50. 

Ktiladevafd, 104. 

Enlastamblia Dera, 46, 48, 50. 
Eiimara Harita, 93. 

Eiimara Pala, 10, 17, 64, 107, 
124, 125, 125 fn., 128, 128 fn., 
134, 135,139. 

Eiimaragnpta III, 45, 60. 
Kumd/rapdJaalmritaj 49. 

Eiiinarila Bliatta, ' 25. 

Eimtala, 41, 60. 

Eusan,-s, 1, 24, 25. 

Entnbiiddin, 130- 
Eti(n)war, 80. 

Kiivalayasva, 93. 
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Lacote, M., 40., 43. 

w-Miilara j a { = Miila raj a 
II.), 125. ^ ' 

Laksmana (of the Eamaj^ana), 11, 
16, 74 fn. 

Laksmana (Cliedi king*), 82, 100, 

101 . 

Laksmi, 28. 

Laksmi Varma Deya, 12. 
Laksmidliara, 41, 44 fn. 

Lata, 10, 19, 21, 88, 108, 109, 
110, 112, 130, 

Ldtadesa, 113. 

Ldtehara, 110. 

Lavanaprasada, 124, 125, 127, 
128, 130, 131, 131 fn., 133, 
135, 139. 

Lokamaliadevi, 81. 

Lotus, 27. 

Lunar djmasty, 8, 8 fn., 9, 13, 57, 
92. 

Lunar origin, see under different 
clans. 

M. 

Macdonell, Dr, A. A., 67 fn. 
Aladharipiitra, 84. 

Madliava, 88. 

Madhava Siniha, 59. 

MadJm (Sun), m, 

Madhuvidya, 35. 

Madhyandin Sdlzlid, 90. 

Magadha, 41, 47. 

Magadlii, 43. 

M a glia, 39. 


Mahahlmata, 30, 31, 34, 41, 66, 
67, 68, 68 fn., 69, 69 fn. 
Mahadmia, 58. 

Maliakutapillar insci'iption , 47, 

• 51, 54., 58, 61, 107. 

Maliamiandaleivara, 131, 132. 
Malidrdja, 113, 132. 

Mahdrdjddliw 131, 132, 136. 
Maharana, 137. 

Maharastri, 43. 

Mallard, 37. 

Malidsahda, 121, 122- 
Maliendrapala, 83 112, 114. 
Maliidevi, 83. 

Maliipala (of Patan), 139. 
Mahipala, 112, 118, 119. 
Maliipala- Vinayakapala ( = Mahi- 
pala?), 117 ' 

Maliisinati, 115. 

Mahmud Ghiznevy, of Gazni, 58, 

129. 

Mahodaya, 114. 

Mahoday askandhavara , 114. 
Mahomedans (See also 
Muhammadans), 129. 

Maihar State, 112. 

Maisore ( = Mysore), 118. 
Maitrakas, 26. 

Maitra-varvuni ( = Vasistha), 90, 
Maitra-varimi ( = Ariindhati), 90. 
Majuinder, B. C., 47. 

Maiumdar, Dr. R. C., 3, 23. 
Maladvdra, 14. 

Malava (See also Malwa), 129, 

130. 

MdlwvddhMa, 136. 

Malkhed, 112. 

Malta (Birudha), 99. 
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/ ’ 

Malwa (See also Malava),' 11, 12, 

Mem (King), 73 fn. 

j 

21 fii., 112, 116. 

Memdevi, 73; fn. 

s' 

, Manama scliool, 77. 

Memtnhga, 49, 107, 110. Ill, 

1 

Manava Ya/tma, 96.' 

113, 114, 126, 134, 135. 


Manavya, 10, 16, 60, 61, 64, 77, 

Metroiiyiiiic,-s, 80, 82-92. 

HI 

83, 85, 86. 

■Mewar, 5, 21 fn., 59. 

li;:;!' ■ 

Mamuvya (Gotra), 77, 79, 85, 86. 

Miliirlail, 23. 


Manavya gotra, 26, 27, 60, 71, 77, 

Miraj grant, 95, 97, 98, 101. 

;ili> 

79, 85, 96, 98. 

Mitaksara School, 77. 


Maiiav^^a race, 95, 97. 

Mlechclihars , 14, 52, 53. 127, 


Mandavya, 60, 61. 

129. 


Mandhata, 93* 

Mlechchha Chdkravarti, 129. 

■S’: 

Mmidhata {Pravara), 93. 

M o-lia-lo-cha ( = Maharastra) , 54 

:: 

Mangalesa, 51, 61, 107, 138. 

Monier- Williams, Sir Monier, 66 

-iil! 

Mantm, 29 fn., 31, 32, 36, 37, 

86. 


38. 

Mount Abu, 2, 4, 11. 

,ri ■' ■ ' 

Mann, 3'9, 60, 64, 77, 85, 90, 93, 

Miichakiinda, 13* 

ll ’ 

94, 95, 96, 98. 

Mudgala, 92. 

1'ij 

Maratlias, 96. 

Mnhammadan,-s, 15, 21 fn.; 

ll ’ 

M arathasahannava, Kulo, 96. 

75 fn., 126, 127, 128. 

||k ^ 

Mariclii, 93. 

Mnizziid Din, 128. 

i' ^ 

Markandeya, 40. 

Mtildiydiidiapr 84. 

i|;i! 

Md/rka7ideya Purmia, 52. 

Miiknnddev Chandravat, 136. 

tl 

Marplia, 136. 

Miiladeva (==Miilaraja II), 127. 

■T 

Martand Siiigdi, 139. 

Mtilaraja I., 19, 20, 49,, 64; 

‘ifi ■ 

Mdftanda (Birud,ha), 136. 

102-109, 111, 114, 117, 122; 


Marn, Marndesa, 129. 

123, 138. 

ll 

Marwar, 130. 

Miilaraja II. (See also Laghfa 

' ;; ’ 

Matliiira, 129. 

Millar aja, S^ZanMiilara j a, 

f| 

Matsya Purdna, 15. 

Miiladeva), 127, 139. 

i;. "■'/ 

Matsyas, their Brahmanic origin 

Miilaraja, Prince, 134, 135, 139. 


75 fn. 

Multan, 75 fn., 128. 


M and gal y as, 63. 

Multan Malkd, Id tn. 




Maukliari, 45, 47, 50. 
Maaisalaparva, 31. 

Mayura Sarnia, 13, 63, 72, 73. 
Medapata, 20, 136. 

Menaka, 37. 


Muni, 59. 

Mmimdra, 59. 

Mnsliins, 129. 

Mysore, 75 fii., 76, 118. 
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N^dhU, 73 fn. 

Nadiila, 8, 21 fn. 

Nagadeva, 138, 

Nagara Bralinianas, 26. 

ISTagpur prasasti, 12, 

Nagri, 74 fn. 

Nalirwalali ( = Aiiliilvad or 
Patan), 128, 129. 

Walinsa, 56, 75 fn. 

N'aild* 127. 

JN^akiila, 31. 

J7anda Ghosa, 31. 

ISTandi, 104, 105. 

Nandinl^ 14. 

ISTarada, 28, 29. 

Narasinilia, 117, 118. 

Narayana, 115- 
Narbada, see Narmada. 
Nannada, bQ, 125, 127. 

Narsing Dev, 137* 

Nava Sdhasdnka Charita, 10, 12 
16. 

Navanlta, 30. 

Nepsila, 41. 

Near grant (of Mangalesa), 61. 
Nilgiind grant, 98, 101. 
Niknmblia, 93. 

N if gandha, 3 6 . 

Nirguna, 36. 

Nolambas (Bralinianic origin), 76 
Nurmadi (Birudha), 22, 98. 
Nyaya, 18. ■ 

0 . 

Oddavadi, 76. 


0771, 35, 36, 38, 40. 

Origin of the Cliaitlidns, 14: £ii. 
Origin, see under different clans. 
Orissa, 46; 48, 50, 51, 52. 

Oxiis, 41. 

P. 

Padihars, 3, 25. 

Padma Kunwari, 136. 

Padma Pimina^ Si^^tiJdianda, 30. 
Padinagxipta, 12, 14, 15. 
PaMavas, 14, 41, 42. 

Faisdchi, 40, 41, 44. 

Pala kings, Palas, 102, 116. 
Paldsa, 33, 36, 39. 

Palestine, 17. 

Pali, 41. 

Padidvaja, 121, 122. 

Paliketana, 121. 

Pailavas, 13, 14, 24, 76. 
Pallavas^ tlieir Brabmanic origin, 
76. 

Painpa, 117, 118 119. 
Pampdbhdrata, 100, 117. 
Pancliajani, 73 fn, 

Pancliala. 41, 

Pancliaratra, 69, 69 fn. 
Pancliaratra, Scliool, 69, 69 fn. 
Pancliaratra System, 69 fn, 
Pancasara, 121. 

Pancliaaiklia, 55, 60, 64, 66, 67, 
68, 68 fn., 69, 69 fn., 70, 85, 

137. 

Pancliasiklii-Hariti, 60, 85. 
Pandya, 41. 

Panin, -s, Panin, 86, 87, 88. 
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Paumnilm, 86. 
Paundarilm, 25. 
Fautvnwlputm, 84. 
Pavaka, 15, 72 fn. 
Pavamana, 15, 72 fn. 
Pavar, 2, 72 fn. 

Persia, 74 fn. 

Peshawar, 41. 
Pi-lo-mo-lo, 23- 
Pingalacharya, 35. 
Pltd-maha, 28. 
Polyandria, 80. 
Polj'gainj^, “Oils, 80, 82 
Post Buddhist Hindu 
Reniassance, 25, 71. 
Pothi, 96. 

Prabmidha Chintdmai. 


Panini, (Bhdrgava), 88, 

Pan jab (See also Punjab), 2. 

Pa/rania Maheivara, 107* 

Pam-7??«ra (slayer of the enemies) 

11 , 12 . 

Parainar,-s, Parmars, 2, 5, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 21 fn., 58, 72 fn. 

Parainars, their origin, 

Agnikula or fire origin, 1, 2, 
• 11 , 12 .^ ^ . 
Brahmanic origin, 72 in. 
Gurjara origin, 2. 

Paraniarddin, 127. 

Paraniesthi, 74 fn- 

Paras ara, 39, 68. 

Pamsara gotra, 67. 

Parcisaras, 67. 

Parasuraina, 4. 

Pargiter, P. E. 41, 44. 66, 92. 

Parihar, -s, 2, 3, 11, 13, 16, 19, 
20, 21„ f 11., 24, 27, 73, 73 fn., 
74 fn., 75 fn., 83, 100, 114, 
116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122. 

Pari] a {~Paldm), 33. 

Parija ( = feather), 33. 

Parvati, 18, 29. 

Patan (See also Anahilapataka), 
10, 17, 20, 21 fn., 48, 49, 58, 
99, 107, 109., 114, 118, 122, 
124-127, 132, 133, 134, 135. 

Patan dynasty, Pathan dynasty, 
10, 64, 70* 104. 

Patahjal, 18. 

Pattadakal, 107 fn. 

Pattana (See also Patan), 132, 


Prabhata, 87. 

Prachclilianna Bauddha^ 18. 
Prajapati, 87. 

Prakrit, -s, 41, 43, 62. 

Prana j 32. 

Pranava, 36. 

Pratabgarh, 112. 

Pratapa Siniha, 7, 137. 
Pratapamalla, 139. 

Pratiliara (King), 73 fn., 74 fn. 
Pratlliara,-s (See also Parihar), 3 
5, 21 fn., 73 in.. Ill, 112, 115 


Pratiharas, Parihars 
Agnikula origin, 
Brahmanic origin 
74 fn., 75 fn, 
Gurj ara origin, J 


Pattavalivacliana, 19. 
Patroiiyniic,-s, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91 
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Puraiijaya, 93. 

Puri inscriptions, 46, 50. 
Purna Pala, 11 fn. 

Purohita, 80, 81, 82, 84, 92. 
Pnrnrava, 56. 

Piirvacliiti, 73 fn. 
Piirvaminianisa, 18, 99. 
Pnrvamiinanisa Scliool, 24, 55 


rratyn.sa, 87. 

Fravara,-s, 77, 88, 93. 
Pravard text, 66. 
Pravaxadhyaya, 65 . 
Pmvdsakftya, 19. 
Priest-kings, 59. 

Prince Harita, 93. 

Pritlii Raj Rasa, see Prthvi 


Pusiian, 38. 
Pnslikara Tirtlia, 27, 
Putra (suffix), 80. 8^ 


Priyavrata, 73 fn., 74 fn., 93. 
P'rtliu (Bliargava), 75 fn. 

Prtliu (King of the Solar 
dynasty), 93. 

Prtlivi Raja Cliauliaii II., 8, 8 fn 
Prtlivi Raja Cliaiilian III., 5, 6 
7, 8. 

Prthvi Raja Rasu (See also Rds^l), 
1,4,5,6,16. 

Pftlivl Raja Vijaya Mahdhdvya^ 


Radha, 130. 

Rae ( = King), 129. 

Ragliu Raj Singli, 139. 

Rdhu, 53. 

Rai dynasty, 23. 

Rai Sliahasi II., 23. 

Rdjdrs, 58, 80, 82, 105, 120, 136, 
137. 

Raja (-Soma), 34. 

Raja ( = Raji), 114. 

Raja Laksml, 130. 

Rajan, 100. 

Rajasthan, 6. 

Rdjastiyajajna^ 31. 

Raji, 19, 20, 103, 104, 107, 108, 
109, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 122, 123, 138. 

Rajput, -s, Rajput, -s, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
7, 11,15, 17,18, 23, 29,42, 49, 
73, 75. 76, 80-83, 105, 106. 
Rajputs, their origin, 

B’rahmanic origin, 73. 

Foreign origin, 18. 

Gurjara origin, 2, 29. 


Pftlivlvallmm (Birudha), 60. 
PrthYivallava V isnuvardhana 

Yuvaraja, 50. 

Pujd, 39. 

Pulakesa ( = Pulakesi II.), 54. 
Pulake.4i I., Pulikesin I., 51, 54, 
56, 81, 137, 138. 

Pulakesi II., Pulikesin II., 19, 
22, 50, 51, 61, 81, 107, 138. 
Pu-lo-kdshe ( = Pulakesi II,), 22, 


Pulonia, 75 fn. 

Pulonian, 75 fn. 

Punjab, 41, 42, 43, 45. 

Purdnas, 15, 27, 29, 30, 34, 38, 40, 
41, '42, ' 45, 48, 52, 54, 72, 92, 


Puranic 
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Ita jpiitaiia., llaipiitaua, 5/ 6^ 12, 
'20, 21, 21 fi'i., 105. 

liajputana State Gazetteer, 30'. 

Kaksasas, 11. 

llama (of tlie lifnndijaiia) , 73 fn. 

llama C!]iaiulra (Bagliel King), 
59, 137. 

Ilamamij Prasad Singli, 139. 

lirimaiiuja, 94. 

Rdincujana, 14, 15, 16. 

llambha, 37. 

liana (See also Maliaraiia), 7. 

Rdpaka, 132. 

Ranaraga, 51, 57, 138. 

llanasastipimdi grant, 9. 

Ilanastamblia Deya, 46. 

Rdnri, 80, 81. 

Hanna, 9, 22, 57, 82, 98, 100, 101. 

Eapsoii, Prof., 74 fn-, 75 fn. 

Rasa, See Rdsu,. 

lla,strakiita,-s, 10, 13, 19, 21 fn., 
62, 82', 100, 101, 111, 112, 113, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 122. 

Eastrakiitas, tlieir Panranic 
(Lnnar) origin, 13. 

Rdsu, Rasa (See also PftJivl Raja 
Rdsii), 4, 6, 15, 17. 

Eatanpiir, 136. 

Eatliods, 106. 

Eatnakara, 66. 

RatnaindJd , 103, 115. 

Eattas, 119. 

Eay, Dr. II. C., 116, 121, 127, 
131. 

Ray CLandluiry, Dr. H. C., 24, 
4o, 4? , 51. 

Ecliika, 75 fn., 88. 

Record of the Buddhist Religion 
as Practised in India and the 
Ualaya Archipelago, 67 fn. 


Eewa, 72, 136, 137, 139. 

Rewa, Maliaraja of, 58, 

Rewah, State Gazetteer, 90. 
Rgveda, 38, 75 fn., 87. 
Romakupa, 14,. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
58. 

Esliabha, 73 fn., 74 fn- 
Esbi,-s, 4, 27, 28, 36, 64, 72, 88, 
89, 90. 

Eiiclii, 75 fn. 

Riidra, 4, 5. 

S. 

Sabald, 14. 

Sabarmati, See Savarmatl, 

Sacred tbread, 25' fn., 39, 73, 
Saclanana, 26, 71. 
Sadhhdsdchandrika, 44 fn. 
Saddharma Chintdmani, 49, 58. 
Sddhaka (devotee), 32,. 36. 

Saf Varsu Tef, 75 fn. 

Saliabiiddin Gbori, 6. 

Saliya, 41. 

Saiva,-s,. 99, 104, 107, 126. 
Saivism., 17. 

Saivite, 17. 

Saka (Sanvvat or era), 95, 104. 
Sakanibbari (Kingdom), 21 fn., 
109. 

Sakas, 14, 24, 25. 

Sakra (==Indra), 29. 

Saknntala, 37. 

Salankayanas, tbeir Bralinianic 
Origin, 76. 

Salatiira, 86, 87. 

Sdldturiya, 87. 
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Scildvatis , 88. 

Sdma Veda, 38. 

Sdmanta ( = Feudatory CL 
124. 

Saiiiaiita (Ckaiiliaii king*), 7. 
Sainanta Simlia, 122. 

Saiiibai% 109. 

Samhitd, 69 hi, 

Samjna, 93. 
xSarn k s e/p as dr ira ka, 94 . 

Sainvarta, 39. 

Sainvatj 104. 

xSamdhyd, 9 . 

Saiidilya^ 66, 69, 69 fn. 

Smnd^ 69 fn. 

^^dmlily 66, 68. 

Saiigamesvara, 107 fn. 

Sangraina Simlia, 137. 
Sankaracliarya, Sankara, 18, 25, 

25, fn., 39, 55. 84, 85, 90, 92, 
94, 95. 

Saiiklia, 39. 

Saiikliya, 18, 67, 68, 68 fn., 69, 
69 fn., 70. 

Sannati, 87. 

Sannydsl, 18, 

Sanskrit, 19, 42, 43, 44, 49, 55, 58, 
62, 64, 65, 106, 131. 
SansJcrit-E'nglish Dictionary, 66. 
Sapadalaksa (in the Deccan) 100. 
Sapadalaksa (in Rajpntana), 20, 
109. 

Sapadalaksa (in Siwalik Range), 

26 . ' : 
Sapadalaksa dynasty, 100. 


S arm an, 72. 

Sarvajhatman, 94, 95. 

Saryati, 75 fn. 

Sasada, 93. 
vSasayind.ii, 93. 

Sassanian, 74 fn. 

Sdstras, 4, 25, 39, 71, 74 fn., 89. 
Sastri, Dr. liirananda, 58. 

Sastri, Mm. Dr. H. P., 46, 50. 
Satakarni, 80. 

S a takas, 17. 

Sataiiika, 56. 

Satapdtha Brah/rnaiui, 34, 35, 37, 
66, 68, 69, 69 fn., 84 ,90. 
Satarnpa, 73 fn. 

Satavahaiias, 84, 91. 

Saturn, 118. 

Satyakania Jahala, 88, 89. 
Satyasraya iJB irudha) , 50, 81, 82, 
99, 123. 

Safyasraya (Early ancestor), 57, 
77, 97, 98, 99. 

Sat^msraya (Tailaks son), 22. 
SatydJrayakula, 57,. 59. 

Satyayati, 75 fn. 

Sanlika, 43, 46, 48- 
Sanraseiia, 41. 

Sanraseni, 43. 

Savara, 55. 

Sayara (language), 41. 

Savara Svainin, 55. 

Savarmati, Saharmati, 105, 109, 
125, 127. 

Savita, 29 fn., 38. 

SavitrL 28. 29, 29 fn. 
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Scythian, -s, 1, 31. 


Scythic People 5 42. 

Sena jit, 93, 

Senas, theii’ BraEmanic origin, 
76. 

Sexual Science, 94. 

Shalipnr, 49. 

SJm-to-lo, 23. 

Siddharaja (Biriulha), 17, 124, 
134, 139. 

Sihor, 105. . 

Silaclitya ( = Harsavardlxana), 54. 
Simgliana, 130, 136. 

Simlia, 41, 

Simliapura, 105. 

Sindh, 28, 41, 75 fn. 

Sindliu (River), 87. 

Sirkar, Dr. D. C., 24. 

SirohiM Itihds, 7 fn., 8 fn. 
Sisodias, their Brahinanic origin, 
73. 

Siva, 15, 105, 107, 107 fn., 108. 
Skanda Pumna, Kaikhanda, 39. 
Skanda Purdna, NagamMiayida, 
29. 

Skanda Purcma, Srstikhanda, 30. 
SJmndlidvdra, 114. 

Smith, Dr. Y. A., 6, 23, 59, 71 fn. 

54, 80. 

Snika, 64, 107, 

Snya, 64, 107, 

42. 

42. 

43, 47, 48, 63. 

80. 


Solar dynasty, 76, 92, 93, 94, 96.- 
Solar-orb, 8. ' 

Solgi, 43. 

Solka, 43. 

Solkha, 43. 

Solunkhees (See also Solahki), 
124. 

Solnhldiis (See also Solahki), 104. 
Soma, (Supreme God), 32-36, 39. 
Soma ( = Moon — Ancestor 'of the 
Lunar dynasty), 56. 

Somadatta, 136. 

Somaditya, 103. 

,Somanatha, 107, 108, 119, 124. 
Soinaiiathapatana prasasti, 19. 
Somm^aksd, 32. 

Somasiinha, 129. 

Somesvara (Chauhan king), 7, 8. 
Somesvara (Poet), 49, 110, 111, 
113, 126, 130, 131, 136. 
Somesvara I. (of Kalyan), 108- 
Sraddha, 93. 

Srdddha Ceremony, 76. 

Srauta Silt'ra, 77, 
vSravasta, 93. 

Sri Krshna, 30, 31, 34. 

Sri Vastideva, 75 fn. 
STipaficlianiltithi 39- 
Stambhatirtlia, 105. 

Stana, 14. 

Suchi, 15, 72 fn. 

Suddhi, 

Sudra,-s, 23, 25, 25:fn.; 37, 39, 53. 
Sukanya, 75, fn. . 

Sukfta SamklrtaQUi, 110. 

Suksma, 43. 

Sukiilidesa, 46. 

:.Sudi,:MC\ 
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Sulika (word), 44. 

Sillika, 41, 42. 

Si/lika FaiJiichi, 44. 

Siilika. 5 -s (Tribe), 41-48, 50, 52, 
53, 55. 

Sulika (Province), 42, 44, 45. 
Siilki,-^s, 42-49, 52, 55. 

Sultan, 128. 

Siiltan-i-Grbazi, 129. 

Sximati, 73 fn. 

Sim, 29, 35, 38, 59, 94. 
Simaliseplia, 75 fn., 88. 

Siuigas, 76. 

Supreme ( = God), 34, 35, 39. 
Siirastra, 129. 

Surat grant, 109. 

Suresvara, 94, 95. 

S'mya, 38. 

Surya Mmidala, 8. 

Suryavainsa, 96. 

Supra, -s, 64, 65. 

Suvarcliala, 74 fn. 

Suvarna, 74 fn. 

Svcimlmalidsena, 71. 
Svayambbiiva-Manu, 60, 73 fn., 
74 fn., 93. 

Svelaka, 66. 

Syainal Das, Maliamahopadliyaya 
Kaviraja, 5, 7. 

Syavasayana, 90. 

Sy6na, 33, 34. 


Taila II., Tailapa, ;9, 22, 57, 60, 
61, 82, 95, 97, 98„ 100, 101, 
105, 108, 109, 110, 111,^ ill 
■ fn., 113, 114. 123, 138. 
Tailapa, See Taila II. 

Taittiriya Prdtisakhya, 64, 94. 
Takakusii, Dr. 67 fn. 

Takra, 30. 

Tala II., 120. 

Talclier inscription, 46, 47, 50. 
Tfilgund inscription, 26. 

Tansen, 137. 

Tapah, Tapasyd, 32, 33, 35. 
Tejalipala, 126, 131. 

Telingana, 105, 110, 111, 113. 
Ter dal inscription, 60, 62. 
Tboinas, E., 8 fn. 

Tibetan, 41, 116. 

Tikma, 43. 

Tilingana (See also Telingana), 
105, 110, 111, 113. 

Tlrtha, 108. 

Tithi, 39. 

Tod, Lt. Col. James, 1. 4, 8 fn., 


Tomars, 21 fn. 

Toramana, 23. 
Trailokyainaliadevi, 82. 
Trihliimmamalla (Birudha), 98. 
Tribliuvanapala, (Fatlier of 
Kiimara Pala), 124, 139, 
Tribbuvanapala, 133, 134. 
Trilochana Pala, 10, 88, 109, 111 


Trilocbana Pallaya, 56 
Tripurusaprasada, 135. 
Trivikrama, 40. 

Try aksa ( = Siva) , 29 . 


Taddliita Pratyaya, 64, 91 
Taila I., 99. 
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Turks, 15. 

TuruskavlTm, 129. 

Turvasu, 13. 
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Ucliclia, 128. 

Udaipur, 5. 

Udayana, 56. 

Udayasimka, 129. 

Udepur pTasasti, 11. 

Ufjaini, 50. 

VmA (Birudha), 81. 
Umapati, 136. 
Upanayanasamskdra, 37, 39. 
Upanishad, 38, 39, 93. 
Upavanga, 46. 

Urdkakantka, 46. 

Usana, 39. 

Uttanapada, 73 fn., 93. 

Ij ttaraimmamsd, 99. 

U ttardpatlia, 121 . 


Vackaspati Misra, 25 fn. 
Vdchaspatya Abhidhana, 64. 
Vadarayana, 25 fn. 
l addiga (See also Amogkavarsa 
III), 113, 119. 

Vadnagar Prasasti, 10. 

Vagkela (Village), 124. 
Vagkela,-s, 124, 125, 126, 130, 
132, 134,136,139. 

Vagkela dynasty, 139. 

Vadimana, -lb fn. 

Vahni, 72 fn. 
yahni-vamm, 12, 12 tn. 
Vakulasva, 93. 


Vaidya, C. V., 4, 7, 43. 71, 78, 
79,96,97. 

Vdjapeya, 24, 53, 76. 

Vdjasenayi, SamJiitd, 69 fn. 
Vai.i'avapa, 91. 

Vaijavdpa ffotra, 91. 

Vaijavdpani, 81. 

Vaisesika, 18. 

Taisnava,-s, 18, 55, 61, 69, 70 94 
99. 

Vaisnavism, 17. 

Vaikvdriiitra (Pravara), 88. 

Yaisya, 23. 

Yak, 34. 

Yakatakas, tkeir Brakmanic 
origin, 76. 

Yaksu, 41. 

Yallayara,fa, 138. 

Vallavi, 26. 

VaTnM, VaTn-sa-Brahmanfl, 68 fn., 
69 fn., 91, 93. ’ ' 

Varn,savali, 104. 

Yanga, 46, 47. 

Yarakamikira, 45, 50, 53. 
Varkismati, 73 fn. 

Varman, 72. 

Yarvaras, 14. 

Yasistka, 4, 11, 14, 36, 37, 68, 
84, 85, 90. 

Vaiisfdia (Gotra), 84. 

Vasixtha gotra, 14,. 

Yasistka family, 80. 

Yasistka sckool, 68. 

Yasistki, 85. 

y ahstMputra, 80, 84, 85. 

Yaskali, 68. 

Yastupala, 126, 181, 132, 133. 
Vasu, F. F., 46, 50. 
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Vasudeva, 75 fn. 

Vatsa (Province), 46. 

VAtsya gotra, 8, 75 fn. 

Vatsya RsM, 8, 16. 

Vdtsyas, 63. 

V dyu Purdna^ 68, 92. 

Vedanta Sutra, 25 fn., 34. 
Vedantic work, 94. 

Vedas, 25, 25 fn., .32, 38, 39, 
68 fn., 73, 92, 03. 

Vedic goddess, 31. 

Vedic Hymns, 32. 

Vedic Literature, 32. 

Vedic rites, 27. 

Vedic EsMs, 88, 89. 

Vedic sacrifices, 53. 

Velaka, 66. 

Veiigl 9, 50, 56, 79, 83, 97, 120'. 
Veiigi dynasty, 9, 99, 138. 

Venkat Eaman Singli, 139. 
ViclidrasTeni, 134. 

Videlia, 74 fn. 

Vidliarva, 4(i. 

Vidnra, 55. 

Vidyabliiisan, Aninlya Charan, 95. 
Vidyutpiira, 132. 

Vigraliaraja, 109. 

Vijaesvara, 107 fn. 

Vijayaditya, 95, 101, 103, 107 fn., 

■ 117, 121, 122, 123, 138. 
Vijayaditya (Early ancestor), 56, 
60. 

Vijayaditya (=Badapa), 120. 

V i j ay adity a (of Parnfah hdrata ) , 

.'ii8, 110. 

Vijayaditya ( = Eaji ?), 120: 
Vijayaditya (as a name only), 99. 

; Vijayamabadevi,.'81. 


Vijayaraja ( = Vj ayaditya), 104. 
Vikmma (Era), 103, 134. 
Vikraniaditya I., 95, 99, 107, 138. 
Vikramaditya II., 81, 95, 96, 123, 
138. 

Vikramaditya III., 95. 
Vikraniaditya V., 82. 
Vikramaditya VI., 9, 57, 59, 60, 

108. 

Vikramaditya (as a name only), 
99. 

V ikramddityas , 99. 

Vikramdnka De/va 9, 10, 

49,^98. 

Viknksi, 93. 

Vimaladitya, 118. 

Vimaladitya (of Vengi), 9. 
Vinayaditya, 95, 99, 121, 138. 
Vinayakapala, 83, 114. 

Vindliyas, 75, 115, 117, 121, 122. 
Vindhydtavl, 115. 

Vindumati, 93. 

Vi/pra, 8, 39, 59. 

V iprendra, 59. 

Virabliann, 59. 

Virahlidnudaya Kdvya, 58. 
Viradliavala, 125, 126, 127. 129, 
130, 131, 131 fn., 132H36, 139. 
Viramadeva, 131, 132, 133, 139. 
Virinclii, 10. 

Visaladeva, 126, 131436, 139, 
Visnii, 4, 5, 29, 60, 104, 107, 109. 
Vismi Purdna, 31 74 Fn., 92. 
VisniibliattO' Somajajin, 56, 86. 
Visniivardliana (Early ancestor), 
*56,60,86. 

Vismivardhana (of Vengi), 50, 
*138. 
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Visniivainiliana-Vijayaditj^^ "" ■ ,X"adavas (of the Deccan), 130. 

(Early ancestor), 60. Yadavas (of ' ancient literature), 

Vismivrdha, 76.' 13^ 30, 31. 

l^i’svagajidlii, 93. Yajna, 27, 35. 

Vk,aE.r«», PrajSpati, 79 fn., 93. C9 gj, 

isvaniitra, 4, 11, 14, 36, 75 fn., oi qo qa 
87, 88. ' 

Xama, 38. 

Visvamitra family, -group, 87, 88. Jamadanda, 15. 


Visva/mittas^ 88. 

Visvanlpa, 73 fn. 

'Visvavasii, 33. 

Vivasvan, 93. 

Vracliada ( = Sindh), 41. 
YfddJia Hdrita Sainhitd, 94. 
yrhadasva; 93. 

Vyadi, 87. 

Vyagliradev, 136, 139. 
Vyaglirapada, Bharadvaja, 59. 
Vyaglirapalli, 124. 

Vyali, 87, 88. 

Vydrhiti, 38, 

Vyasa, 68, 68 fn. 

W. 

75 fn. 

Weber, Prof., 94. 

Wilson, Prof., 8 fn. 


Ymi, 64. 

Yasoda, 59. 

Yasovarman ((Jlialiikya), 118. 
Yasovarman (Chandella), 112. 
Yasovarman (of Kananj), .106, 
116. 

Yauvandsva {Pravara)^ 93, 
Yavanas, 14, 41, 42. 

Yayati, 56. 

Fom, 14. 

Y omtkdmd^ 34. 

Yuan Chwaiig, 22, 54. 

Yu Oh, 67 fn. 

Yiiddhamalla (= Vinayaditya), 
99. 

Yiiddhamalla (a name only), 99. 
Yndhisthira, 31. 

Ynvanasva, 92, 93. 

Ynvanasva (son of Chandra), 93. 
Ynvanasva (son of Senajit), 93. 
YuxaTdja, 139. 
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